
Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Alpine Route 



German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette ? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmlsch-Partenklrchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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Reagan in Berlin — the 
challenge of freedom 
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T oday. 12 June, in a great day for di- 
vided Berlin and Germans in East 
and West: the day on which President 
Rcngnn. having pledged his country’s ho- 
nour and might to maintain the freedom 
and security of part of a longsuf feeing 
city, delivers to the world from the 
Brandenburg Gate his message of free- 
dom. 

In an interview with Die Weh on the 
eve of his visit President Reagan wished 
Bei lin well and congratulated its people 
on their courage. 

He also made the political intention 
thar motivates him unmistakably clear. 
Disarmament is not just withdrawing 
missiles; it is linked with the just demand, 
strictly in keeping with human nature, for 
walls io be demolished and people id be 
enabled to cross borders to meet. 

The warning from East Berlin that the 
President would be wise not to do any- 
thing provocative within sight of the Wall 
betrays « little of the East German lead- 
ers' fear of the Presidential visit. 

It also, unintentionally, reveals a mea- 
sure of awareness within the East Ger- 
man leadership that the natural urge of 
people to meet and come closer cannot 
be suppressed lor ever. 

Events over Whitsun, when East Ger- 
man police truncheon-charged crowds 
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of East Berlin youngsters crowding by 
the Wall to hear a pop concert on the 
Western side, again proved the point. 

The East German Communist Party, 
has no justification, neither internal noi; 
external, for the Wall. President Reagan, 
with the Wall as his backdrop, will recall 
what John F. Kennedy told hundreds of 
thousands af people in Berlin on 26 June 
I ‘J6 3: 

"The Wall is the most appalling and 
must .striking demonstration of the fai- 
lure of the communist system, at) admis- 
sion of defeat lor the whole world to see.” 


Mr Gorbachov, who is seen here by so 
many people with blind faith, has no 
answer at lhc ready. The US President 
hns made it clear that he secs the Wall as 
an acid test of the new man in Moscow. 

His visit to Berlin is also a token of en- 
couragement for the Germans them- 
selves. whose heads and hearts are so of- 
ten at odds. 

h will show those who feel diffident 
about mentioning reunification nnd pref- 
er to sec it as a remote and unrealistic 
prospect that in demand reunification 
energetically — by all peaceful means — 
is neither wishful thinking nor an at tempt 
to turn buck the wheel of history. 

Many Germans owe the American peo- 
ple a debt of gratitude for the generosity 
with which they cante to their rescue. Part 
of Berlin owes its freedom to the resolute 
intervention of the United Slates. 

Chancellor Kohl has repeatedly re- 
called the Marshall Plan and the Berlin 
Airlift, particularly at u lime when the 
United States Jins been under attack — 
and at limes hns posed problems for its 
friends in the world, 

That alone would he reason enough 
for it to he humiliating and disgraceful if 
President Reagan's Berlin visit were 
marred by unpleasant scenes. 

In an address at Harvard Federal Pre- 
sident Richard von Weizsacker thanked 
the American people for their disinter- 
ested help in the post-war period, a his- 
tone gesture rarely made by victors. 

Marshall Aid helped pari of the Ger- 
man people t»i get back on their feel econ- 
omically and to regain their self-respect. 

This farsighted helping hand was ex- 
tended by the United States partly with n 
view lu rebuilding a strong Europe and 
giving the Continent' a fresh lease of life. 

I nternational gatherings such as the 
Western economic summit in Venice, 
the Warsaw Pact summit in East Berlin 
and the Nalw Foreign Ministers' confer- 
ence in Reykjavik are held aplenty, yel if 
they arc measured. solely in terms qf writ- 
ten results one is bound to wonder why. 

Seldom do they achieve more in writ- 
ing than a solemn affirmation of deci- 
sions already reached, and the meeting 
of Nato Foreign Ministers is unlikely to 
prove more productive. 

The scene was already set for the 
double zero option, or withdrawal of 
medium-range missiles from Europe by 
both sides. It was set before the Reykja- 
vik meeting, before the Venice summit 
— and not even Bonn’s formal consent 
was really required. 

No matter how vociferously the CDU 
and CSU might object, the double zero 
was a foregone conclusion once the 
Americans had decided to go ahead 
with it and the two European nuclear 
powers. Britain and France, had indi- 
cated that it was OK by them. 
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Firm friends on both sides of the Atlantic; Reagan and Welzeficker in 
Berlin. (1'Iuho: Sven Sim, mi 


Stalin prevented Poland, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia from accepting US aid. 
He laid the foundations for the division 
of Europe his successors went on to in- 
tensity. . . • 

But neither Stalin nor Khrushchev nor 
Brezhnev were able to put down the 
dream of freedom, and Gorbachov will 
not succeed in doing so either, as anyone 
who has ever visited Berlin will Imvc 
sensed most strongly. 

"For 26 years,’’ Herr von Weizsacker 
told Harvard graduates, “a wall has run 
through the middle of the city. It divides 
families and people with the same out- 
look and hopes, breathing the same air 
and sharing the same future. 

"But it has failed in the aim it was built 
to accomplish; it has not succeeded in 
making people grow accustomed to divi- 
sion. Quite the reverse, it i.s daily proof 
that what was to be forgotten, the sense of 
belonging together, is still alive and well." 
Konrad Adenauer accompanied Presi- 


Double zero a 
warning we 
must heed 

Basically, ail dial was left for the 
Bonn coalition was to arrive at a com- 
promise formula that would allow it to 
jump on the moving bandwoggon in 
such a way that none of the three coali- 
tion parties stubbed their toes. . 

So the Reykjavik conference had 
little to do on this issue. It looks ns 
though an arms control agreement may 
be reached that involves arms reduction 
and doesn’t just specify ceilings. 

After long years of East- West dead- 
lock that could easily have led to a 
throwback to cold war, detente is again 
the keyword of relations, between the 
blocs.. 

True, many obstacles, remain to bo 
cleared, and Nato Foreign Ministers 


dent Kennedy to Berlin in 1963, and the 
octogenarian German Chancellor as- 
sured the young US President there 
would never he a rill or division between 
Benin and Washington. 

Helmut Kohl i.s Hying with President 
Reagan to Berlin, and his policy has un- 
derscored tile assurance given to Presi- 
dent Kennedy by Chancellor Adenuiici. 

Herr Kohl has been a staunch ally of 
the United Slates while at the same lime 
prevailing on Washington in hi.s pursuit 
of German interests. The quest fm a 
common Western viewpoint in die disar- 
mament debate is a ease in point. 

Close partnership with the United 
States is very much in Germany’s own in- 
terest, hut it is also based on the aware- 
ness that we share freedom and democra- 
cy on both sides ol the Atlantic. 

And that is precisely wltai lhc Fcdeial 
Republic and the Soviet Union do not 
have in common. Man fieri Schell 

(Die Well. Hour. 1 2 June I ’»S7 } 


will be pinpointing them in Reykjavik, 
hut there is u general readiness to take 
Mr Gorbachov at his word. 

Yet how far do people appreciate that 
it is little more than a first step and that 
this success cannot be the end but only 
the beginning of bids to make the world 
safer V, 

Worse still, missile reduction may 
lead to less. security. if it fails to mark n 
genuine starting-point toward peace 
with fewer weapons. 

On (his point at least, the sceptics are 
right. For the time being only an infini- 
tesimal part of the nuclear arsenal is in- 
volved. 

The threat posed by intercontinental 
ballistic missiles remains, and the zero 
option for missiles with a range of be- 
tween .560 and 5,t)0Ukm in Europe does 
not include short-range missiles that 
mainly threaten divided Germany. 

And even if short-range missiles were 
also withdrawn that would still leave 
conventional armament with which, at 
Continued on page 2 
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VENICE SUMMIT 



All smiles for the camera but too much 
window-dressing and too few results 
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S eldom Jinx a mcc*l inj* of (lie West's 
“Super .Seven" been lie let under .such 
n L'loud us ilic Venice economic simunii 
of lending indii.siri.il cmmirics. 

Musi Western lenders in Venice were 
more concerned vvi i li domestic worries 
ih.'in with die state of the world econo- 
my. 

British Prime Minister Mrs Thatcher 
didn't stay for even a full day. having ro 
return to London on the eve of the gen- 
eral election. 

President Mitterrand and Premier 
Chirac of France pul in an appearance 
foreshadowed by the forthcoming elec- 
tion campaign in France. 

Premier Nakasone of Japan no longer 
enjoys the confidence of his Liberal 


Continued from page 1 

the present level of advanced technol- 
ogy, devastating war could be waged, 
with Germany again the main battle- 
field in Europe, 

Security, it will be seen, is not a mat- 
ter of partial decisions; it consists of a 
network including a complex system of 
credible defence capability and effec- 
tive diplomacy backed by this capabil- 
ity. 

Comparisons will also need to bear 
politico-economic aspects in mind, 
and where they are concerned the 
West does not look in too bad shape nt 

” 'Flie challenge tfie "zero option 'poses 
is based on it compelling both sides to 
develop a future-orientated concept 
because a mere withdrawal of medi- 
um-range missiles might he hailed as a 
success in the short term but might, in 
the long term, lead lo a fresh arms race 
— in both the short-range nuclear and 
the conventional sector. 

What is more, in Nato it is now up to 
the Europeans to draw up and work on 
a plan for their own future. 

Recent discussions have shown that 
the superpowers concentrate on their 
own interests if o choice is called for, 
especially when ihcir allies merely la- 
ment ihcir weakness and make no at- 
tempt whatever to develop their 
strength. 

There can be no doubt that Nato is 
not alone in needing a plan by which 
arms reduction genuinely leads to 
greater security. 

Western Europeans as a potential 
second pillar of Nato need a vision of 
their own, preferably one coordinated 
with the Americans, by which to look 
after their own affairs. 

They must concentrate efforts not 
just economically but also politically 
and militarily. This particularly ap- 
plies to France and Germany. 

No-one can hope to create a favour- 
able impression by lamenting about a 
growing tendency in Washington to go 
it alone when he has only himself to 
blame for his inability to remedy the 
situation in any way. 

It is easy to claim a share in respon- 
sibility. but the claim must be accom- 
panied by a desire for power. So the 
zero option, a success though it may 
be, is a warning to the Europeans and, 
hopefully, a warning they will heed. 

Joachim Worthmann 

(Siuugarier Zciiung, 12 June I987j 
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Democratic Party; his tax reform pro- 
gramme is felt to have been a failure. 

President Reagan was keen lo dem- 
onstrate leadership to the American 
public after the Iraiignte affair. 

Even the summit host. Premier Fan- 
fan i of Italy, faces a general election and 
was unable to make commitments of any 
kind. 

So there was little evidence on the la- 
goon island of San Giorgio Maggiore of 
the public spirit without which summit 
conferences remain gatherings devoid 
of content. 

This was particularly true of the 
economic policy issues, which were 
pushed into the background and rele- 
gated to no more than mere set figures 
in accordance with the procedures of 
summit bureaucracy. 

President Reagan was mainly con- 
cerned to demonstrate agreement with 
Europe and Japan on disarmament and 
to end the double zero dispute before 
the Reykjavik conference of Nato For- 
eign Ministers. 

As the Bonn government had reluct- 
antly come round to the US policy line, 
Mr Reagan was able to get the glossy 
all-smiles photograph he wanted in Ve- 
nice,. ■ i 

MOT in Ins liid to force tKc al- 
lies lo share the burden of military safe- 
guards For oil tankers in the Persian 
Gulf. All the summit produced on this 
issue was n feeble appeal to Iran and 

P resident Reagan again called, at the 
Venice summit, on the Western in- 
dustrial countries to join America in 
helping lo protect freedom of shipping 
in the Persian Gulf. 

Britain and Frnnce have long done so 
by stationing naval units there. 

Japan, which is somewhat more heav- 
ily dependent than the Federal Republic 
of Germany on oil supplies from the 
Gulf, is said to be prepared to pay for 
US protection of oil tankers. 

And the Germans? As a precaution, 
and without having been directly asked 
by President Reagan, Chancellor Kohl 
again made it clear in Venice that Bun- 
desmarine warships could not be de- 
ployed in the Gulf for constitutional 
reasons. 

Instead, he suggested, they might be 
used in the North Atlantic to provide 
further relief for the US Navy and pro- 
tect sealinks between Europe and North 
America. 

The question is: how realistic are 
such alternatives and how far do they 
accord with what America really wants, 
which is direct allied support in the Per- 
sian Gulf in its tough role as a world po- 
liceman? 

Where the Germans arc concerned. 
President Reagan and other leading 
members of the US government are 
holding their fire and not calling on 
Bonn to do more than the Chancellor 
would himself be prepared to offer. 

Bonn government officials nonethe- 
less well realise that US opinion would 
lake very kindly to a German offer, if 
the Germans could only see their way to 


Iraq in end the Gulf War. No-one was 
surprised when, lust before the confer- 
ence began, the US delegation culled on 
Germany lo stimulate economic growth 
and employment. 

No further mention was made of this 
issue at the summit talks and in the com- 
munique the question of whether one of 
the Seven has failed lo fulfill his growth 
coiiiniimienis was declared lo he an is- 
sue for ilictn all. 

It, in the months to come, economic 
growth proves unsatisfactory, the Seven 
are to consider what can be done to 
make international economic develop- 
ment more consistent. 

Taking the sharp edges off unfriendly 
demands levelled at the two “main mis- 
chief-makers” of the world economy, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Japan, by means of non-committal com- 
munique phrases has long been part of 
the summit ritual. 

Thai will not stop the Americans 
from levelling fresh accusations at To- 
kyo and Bonn nt the next opportunity. 

Even so, Mr Nakasonc succeeded in 
persuading the US President to halve to 
17 per cent the punitive tariffs imposed 
on imported Japanese semiconductors. 

The Japanese Premier prompted Mr 
Reagan to make this gesture by means 
of the special DM72bn budget drafted 
and approved in Tokyo just before the 
Venice summit. 

Yet it would be premature to refer to 
tension in the Japnnese- 
American trade war. 

Venice more or less failed to arrive at 
new ideas, let alone prospective solu- 
tions, for the world’s other economic 
woes: the new Galt round, keeping mar- 


Bonn can’t be 
much help 
in the Gulf 

making it, of partial support in the 
shape of Bundesmarine ships in the 
Gulf. 

German government experts rule out 
any such idea, although others, even in- 
cluding members of the Bonn Cabinet, 
feel it might work and are keenly aware 
of the goodwill it would generate in US 
public opinion. 

A more realistic view, it is said in 
Bonn, is that German naval units might 
rake over support roles from US war- 
ships mainly in the North Atlantic or 
the Mediterranean. 

But the number of ships available im- 
poses immediate limits on this idea. The 
Bundesmarine only has 16 destroyers 
and frigates, a third of which are older 
vessels suitable for little more than 
training use. 

A further third is long in the tooth hut 
fully operational and the remainder 
consists of up-io-ihc-minuic 122 class 
frigates such as the Bremen with its heli- 
eopters and sea-to-sea missiles capable 
of hitting both ships and submarines. 

What the 122 class lacks is an effec- 
tive means of defence from air-to- 
ground (or sea) missiles such as the Ex- 
ocets that knocked out the USS Stark. 

Bremen class frigates would, in con- 
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kels open, the debt crisi*, an j t j, ert 
lar’s decline. “ 

Markets are tun impressed by tj 
Winds and declarations «r intent |j 
die new chairman ol the Federal l 
serve Hoard. Alan Greenspan h 
I*' m ci I hi Ml sell worthy of i| k . Cl ', nj ; 
ence his piedeeessni hull Vulckcr ' 
joyed, decisions leached by tl k - Su ' 

Seven” will earrv liitle weight. * 

The Americans have also yet uw,, 
iheniselves capable olcuihing i| kfl) 
moils US budget ileliai. otteol 
causes of i ulema i ion a I economic into 
a nee. 

A Her this I Jilt Western ecum® 
summit even louder questions th- 
us mil will be asked as to the p u i m 
such gatherings. Do the meagre rest 
warrant the enormous trouble and, 
pcn.se? 

Is it worth imposing a slate of i, 
on entire cities, with thousands of r* 
lice, barriers and diversions /fcu t 
limes are a hindrance even for the sum 
mil participants themselves? 

True, the seven main Western leader 
meei lor a tew days (in Venice for only t 
lew' hours, as it happened) toeonfeiami 
exchange opinions on the major mon 
of world affairs. 

Close contact uih< efforts ui be 
understanding doubtless eoum form.- 
cthing. Bui conferences lose theu pi’- ' 
pose when they are used mainly;, «£ 
dow-dressing to impress dome 1 .’ vis- 
ion. 

Politicians can hold monologue' » 
home, ami as for the obligatory gmuy 
photograph, that can surely he takeiiai 
less expense. 

Signor Fanfani may have been a gen 
orous host and Palladio's artificial i* 
land an ideal conference venue, but a? 
smiles in the lagoon is not enough. Wt 
can do without economic summits oi 
merely lourisi significance in future, 
(hank you. 

Be ter I bn 
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junction with long-range recoil IKK" 
ance aircraft, be well suited to p;iir«»llin. 
large areas or either the North Allanti 
or the Med. 

But ns the Hundesmarine simply d 
esn I have (hem. it is nut in a j », isi t ion^ 
maintain a permanent German w 
presence in either the Atlantic or * 
Mediterranean. 

One possibility would he moreft- 
queni exercises with other allied 
In the North Atlantic NatiuftA j 
has Stanavforlant as a standing 
hined naval lorce, while in /he hV 
there is a standby force «>r ships fr* 1 - 
iiciglilviuring Nato countries at th- 
ready to support the US Sixth Fleet- 
German ships could take part * n 
force’s manoeuvres more often. But t* 111 
will only be a realistic prospect oncefh* 
Bundesmarine's modest hopes arete 1 
filled and two to four new frigate* a* : 
commissioned. Hit litter Wonitii 
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Reagan visit highlights basics of division 
against Berlin Wall backdrop 


This review tif US-West German rel- 
ations by Robert G. Livingston, head of 
the Institute for Contemporary German 
Studies at the Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, Washington, D.C., appeared in the 
Hamburg weekly Die Zeit on the eve of 
President Reagan's visit to Berlin. Pro- 
fessor Livingston headed it “The Reu- 
ganites and A Favoured Ally.” The Ger- 
man headline was “Urged to (Show) 
German Patriotism: Why (America's) 
Bonn Friends Confuse Washington." 

B erlin lends itself far better than did 
Bitburg, the scene of President 
Reagan's Iasi visit to Germany, lo the 
purposes of the present American ad- 
ministration. 

The Brandenburg Gale and the Wall 
provide the President's television atlvis- 
ci.s and his speech writers with back- 
drops Elicit symbolise clearly a distinc- 
tion between democracy and commun- 
ism, between freedom and oppression, 
that continues to be the main animating 
force of Reagan’s foreign policy. 

The administration particularly needs 
to make this distinction clear to Ameri- 
cans now, at a moment when, reversing 
course, it is pushing hard for a nuclear 
weapons agreement with the communist 
adversary, the Soviet Union. 

It also must demonstrate that, al- 
though embattled at home, it still lends 
its allies overseas — whether toward an 
agreement with Moscow or in defence 
of Western positions in Berlin. 

The conservative American President 
will very much waul 10 have lhe conser- 
vative German Itunde^kanzier ai his 
side when he delivers his speech ai the 
Wall to make these points for American 
television viewers. 

A speech by the President in Berlin 
will recall the Gcrmnn-American 
struggle at the lime of the Blockade and 
Airlift to resist Soviel pressure. 

It will iindcrscm c for a general ion 
that has forgotten how essential anti- 
communism once was as the bonding 
element between lhe West German and 
American governments that made it 
possible in the iy4()s and 195 Us for 
Truman and Eisenhower to gain Ameri- 
cans' assent for the most dramatic 
reversal of alliances in our history. 

For two decades thereafter, no other 
country in Europe was regarded in 
Washington as so safely anti-communist 
as the Federal Republic. 

This assumption among American 
policymakers continues determinative 
today in the White House, much more 
so than most Germans realise. 

For that reason the Reagan adminis- 
tration has been willing lo contain its 
exasperation with the Kohl govern- 
ment's hesitations about supporting the 
“double zero” INF solution which 
Washington favours. 

There is even a sneaking admiration 
within ihe White Flouse lhai lhe West 
Germans arc displaying some backbone 
in the face of Soviet temptations. 

Far more prevalent for the past five 
years, when conservative governments 
have been in power in Bonn and Wash- 
ington, have been doubts among more 
conservative elements in the Reagan ad- 
ministration about the West Germans. 

They arise out of a conviction that a 
conservative government in Bonn, - the 
most pro-American ever in the Federal 


Republic, really could do more to resist 
the Soviet Union and its allies and sur- 
rogates throughout the world if only it 
would decide Ui do so. 

Admiration for the Germans is higher 
in this than in any post-war American 
administration. That is why the disap- 
pointment, frustration and exasperation 
are greater when Bonn proves reluctant 
to support defence and economic poli- 
cies that Reagan. Weinberger and Baker 
urge upon it. 

Chalked up against Bonn by ideologi- 
cal conservatives close to the adminis- 
tration in the first instance is its sup- 
posed readiness lo appease the Soviet 
llnion, its scepticism about Reagan's 
cherished Strategic Defence Initiative, 
its hankering for “dialogue-as-un-end- 
in-itselF” with Moscow and its allies and 
Tor some Reagan administration offi- 
cials its cver-fricndlier dealings with lhe 
German Democratic Republic. 

The impossibility of counting on 
West German support for American 
policies and actions in the Near East has 
been u particular sore point. It is likely 
to be so again. 

Bonn is adjudged "wimpish” by the 
administration hard-liners and its influ- 
ential neo-conservative sympathisers 
such as Irving Krislol because it insists 
oil limiting its Nam commitments nar- 
rowly to Western Europe rather than 
extending them to military operations in 
North Alrica, the Persian Gulf m other 
i egiuils ul die Middle Last llnil tall 
within the jurisdiction of tin American 
military command situated in Stuttgart. 

Particularly galling was Bonn's re- 
luctance to facilitate American strikes 
against Libya. Washington’s indignation 
at the Europeans' disinclination to help 
the American navy protect oil ship- 
ments passing through the Persian Gull 
has so far focussed upon London and 
Tokyo, but lionn will probably come in 
for a share of eritieisin si mil as well. 


§A greater military 
effort by Bonn is 
chiefly a matter 
of political will® 


Washington’s perennial demand that 
the West Germans make a greater mili- 
tary effort and contribute more lo West- 
ern defence has taken on a new, sharper 
edge under i he Reagan administration 
for two reasons. 

First, Reagan's singular success in 
carrying out America’s massive mili- 
tary build-up since lv8H tempts it to 
believe that the problem is chiefly one 
of political will. Were the West Ger- 
mans as determined as Americans, 
then surely they could raise their def- 
ence spending. 

The second reason goes to the heart 
of American conservative objections 
to the German economic system. Even 
close friends such as former ambassad- 
or Arthur Burns are critical of the so- 
cial welfare system to which the Kohl 
government is as attached as any of its 
predecessors. 

Burns and others blame it along with 
institutional rigidities for economic 
sluggishness and entrepreneurial ener- 
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vntion which prevent the Federal Re- 
public from contributing in full mea- 
sure to common Western objectives. 

Conservative critics such as Melvyn 
K ran ns of Ihe Hoover Institution attack 
ihe German welfare state Tor slowing 
economic growth and thus limiting re- 
sources available for the armed forces 
and for creating a welfare “constituen- 
cy” hostile to defence spending. 

Until friction between Bonn ami Wash- 
inginn arose during the past few months 
about an eventual American-Soviet INF 
agreement, the most public disagreements 
have been over economic policies. 

It is ironic enough that a conservative 
American administration practises 
Keynesian economic policies and runs 
up gigantic deficits as a result; but it is 
doubly ironic that it has been urging like 
policies on Bonn. 

Finance Minister Suilteuhcrg and flu/i- 
desbnnk President Pohl have turned deaf 
ears to Secretary Baker's and Chairman 
Volcker’s pleas for a more expansionary 
monetary and fiscal policy, thus displaying 
a conservatism in economic policy that 
went out of fashion in Washington soon 
after the Reagan administration gave up its 
lofit) campaign promise lo balance the 
budget. 

(It is not without irony either that on the 
issues of the need for economic stimulus 
and of Ihe “double zero" INF solution, the 
Reagan administration rinds itself aligned 
with the despised Social Democrats rather 
than the admired CDU/CSU.) 

Siolienherg's stub horn ness exempli- 
fies Bonn’s greatest sin in the eyes of 
conservatives in Washington since Hen- 
ry Kissinger, its refusal to take a broad- 
er. global view of its international re- 
sponsibilities. 

Encouraging the West Germans to do 
more in Europe ami outside it — in sup- 
port ol policies conceived mainly in 
Washington of course — has always 
been characteristic of the Reagan ad- 
ministration. 

Irving Krislol. in the early Reagan 
years, urged the West Germans, at an 
Adenauer Foundation meeting in Bonn, 
to develop a “healthy patriotism.'" 

For a nationalistic administration in 
Washington, it is incomprehensible that 
the West Germans remain hesitant to as- 
sert themselves and their national identity 
today, so many years alter World War 11. 

Memories of the Third Reich are to- 
day politically less relevant in the White 
House than admiration for the record of 
the Weh mine hi. 

Among Reagan conservatives, accor- 
dingly. the reputation of the Wehr- 
nttuhi's successor, the Buiuleswehr. is 
high and the expectations of what it can 
do for Western defence higher still. 

Professor Krauss and Patrick Buchan- 
an, until recently public relations chief in 
Reagan's White House, would be willing 
to entrust it with nuclear weapons. 

Because Americans’ historical mem- 
ories arc so short, there is little under- 
standing fur the Federal Republic’s self- 
limitations in the military field or for the 
political effects that a strengthened 
liundesnvhr might have upon the Feder- 
al Republic's neighbours. 


Behind the views of conservative isola- 
tionists is the implicit but unexa mined be- 
lief dial the German army could easily 
lake up the slack if America should with- 
draw forces front the European coni muni. 

Acutely aware of West Ger many's 
economic power mid admiring of its 
military reputation. Rcaganites are the 
more disappointed ami perplexed when 
Bonn displays its customary caution, 
diffidence and self-restraint. 

To what can such hesitation to exer- 
cise power, especially military power, 
be attributed, conservatives here ask 
themselves. 

Their answers are twofold and they 
are related: the pervasive, sub-surface 
strength of the peace movement anil 
yeanlings for national unity, which seem 
to make Bonn avoid moves that might 
antagonise the Soviel Union and lead to 
confrontations with it. 

It came as a great and unpleasant sur- 
prise to the anti-communist administra- 
tion in Washington when the trusted 
Helmut Kohl, upon assuming power ill 
1982, continued the very same Osipolh 
lik that his mistrusted Social Democrat 
predecessor Willy Brandi had initiated. 

Rcaganitcs watch uneasily as Chris- 
tian Dcmocralic Premiers flock to meet 
with Honcckcr or as a Christian Dem- 
ocratic Governing Mayor of Berlin 
makes plain his wish to attend commun- 
ist ceremonies in the eastern half of the 
city regardless or what Ihe American id- 
ly might think. 


iUneasy fear of end to 
clear and comfortable 
East-West division, 
especially in Germany® 


An incltoiilc uncu.se exists among 
those in Reagan’s Washington who 
work with the Germans, a feeling dial 
even Christian Democratic friends can- 
not but help bill abet a movement tow- 
ard East-West reconciliation in Central 
Europe that is blurring and will soon 
perhaps clim in nte that clear, comb tri- 
able division between West and l ast, 
democracy and communism, even 
where the distinction lias been sharpest 
in the past, between the two Germanics. 

Ronald Reagan's visit with Helmut 
Koltl in Berlin will be replete with 
anachronisms. It brings into focus the 
old anti -com mu nisi, missionary compo- 
nent of a conservative American gov- 
ernment's foreign policy at a lime when 
the German conservative parties seek 
inure detente and reconciliation with 
the communist countries of the East. 

It highlights too the dominance of 
America as the occupying power in the 
German capita! mid hence in West Ger- 
man affairs at a time when a German 
conservative government increasingly 
attaches importance to balancing the 
American alignment with Western Eu- 
ropean and East- West policy lines and 
to protecting its own interests against 
American economic demands. 

German national feeling, as promot- 
ed by a CDU/CSU government, can 
hardly turn against a United Stales run 
by a conservative government as well 
disposed toward the Germans as Ro- 
nald Reagan's has usually been. 

, It will, however, surely develop 
against the Federal Republic's recent 
past of acquiescence in policies made in 
Washington. 

Reagan it us may urge a West Germ an 
patriotism but are not likely to welcome 
the policies that it might engender. 

Robert Gerald Livingston 
(Die idcii, 1 iHntbiirg. 12 June 1 'Jk7) 
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A ids, a Icipic noi originally nn die 
agenda, turned out hi have more le- 
gal complications than expected at (he 
4-1 th German Lawyers’ Congress in 
Hamburg. 

The legal problems associated with 
the disease were outlined during a spe- 
cial platform debate oil “Aids and the 
Law". 

The 6(H) people in the audience ex- 
pected an exchange of political and not 
just legal views. 

One of the guest speakers on stage 
was Bavaria’s Peter Gauweiler, whose 
lough line on Aids has already hit the 
headlines Throughout Europe. 

During the peaceful debate the often 
sharply contrasting opinions were mod- 
erately packaged. Vet the differences 
soon became clear. 

The discussion centred on the effica- 
cy of the Federal Epidemic Diseases 
Act and the acceptability of certain 
measures in Terms of constitutional law. 

When, for example, is n doctor al- 
lowed to carry out an Aids tesi and how 
far does his professional discretion go 
vis-a-vis the authorities with regard to 
the disclosure of information on the car- 
riers of the Aids virus? 

These questions touch on criminal 
law. Does the unintentional or deliber- 
ate transmission of Aids constitute a 
criminal offence, e.g. grievous and wilful 
bodily harm? 

Other legal fields affected arc penal 
administration, labour laws and insur- 
ance laws. 

At the congress Gauweiler reiterated 
the tough stance adopted by Bavaria’s 
Land government. 

Government strategics on this issue, 
he claimed, had been based on “mis- 
judgements’’ which should have been 
rectified at an earlier stage. 


THE LAW 


Aids poses legal teasers at 
Hamburg congress 


pul an etui to "the discrimination of w 

lain groups of people”. CC[ ‘ 

The legal experts at this clisscussi- 
were clearly sceptical about the no J n 
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The protection of the healthy, he 
maintained, is a constitutional commit- 
ment. 

Gauweiler tried to underpin his argu- 
ments by describing how the disease 
could spread. 

“There nre maybe thirty or forty or 
sixty HIV-positive prostitutes nnd they 
have more than one client a day. 

“Just imagine what would happen if 
the authorities look on as they infect be- 
tween 200 and 300 men each day. 

And these men are promiscuous, 
otherwise they wouldn't go to a prosti- 
tute in the first place.” 

Gauweiler feels that measures on a 
voluntary basis are not enough. 

Manfred Bruns, a public prosecutor 
at the Federal Supreme Court in Karls- 
ruhe, feels that such descriptions of the 
situation reflect a basic philosophy of 
life rather than legal appropriateness 
and expedience. 

Although arresting a prostitute out- 
side a drug advice centre may represent 
an isolated success in the fight against 
Aids it probably deters thirty or forty 
other women and drug addicts from 
seeking advice and thus registering vo- 
luntarily. 
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What is mure, Bruns pointed mil that 
Aids lias an extremely long incubation 
period, which can extend far beyond a 
period of ten years, and that a test carri- 
ed out today is no safety guarantee as it 
may he irrelevant in a few years’ time. 

In addition, Bruns emphasised, the 
Epidemic Diseases Act with its general 
provisions, whose implementation is left 
up to the individual Liitul er, is also go- 
verned by the constitutional principle of 
finding measures which are appropriate. 

Venereal diseases such a syphilis or 
gonorrhoea can be cured within a short 
space of time, whereas persons suffering 
from Aids have to live in lifelong isola- 
tion. 

“Any compulsory measure against 
Aids victims means ‘life’," Bruns ex- 
plained. 

Bruns, who warned against police- 
state methods, is convinced that Aids 
tests are only meaningful in specific in- 
stances, e.g. for blood donors and dur- 
ing pregnancies. 

In his opinion, coercive measures de- 
stroy the voluntary nature of medical 
checks. 

Other speakers regarded the de- 
mands for compulsory tests as inevit- 
able in view of the Tact that the disease 
was rapidly spreading in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Meinrad Koch from the Aids working 
party at the Bonn Health Ministry put 
the number of persons infected by the 
between lot), tinn and 

It is still not clear, however, in how 
many cases the disease will break nut or 
cause the death of persons infected, 
who can transmit the disease to other 
people at anytime. 

Forecasts range between forty and 
one hundred percent. 

The crucial question is, therefore, 
whether mass screening is nn appropri- 
ate means of containing and eliminating 
the disense. 

One advantage at least would he to 


lities open to criminal law to C an\' 
this dangerous disease. 

Vulkmar Mehle. a lawyer horn Bn 0 „ 
underlined the "considerable difficult 
ics" the courts would haw in prove am 
thing in such eases. 

If offences involving bodily harm,, 
manslaughter were assumed.' both it 
cause and tile effect would have to h 
proven. 

This is extremely dilfieult in u JCl> 

Aids. 

The subjective intention would havei 
he examined in each individual cascr 
for example, an inlccled man transm 
the disease to a woman or vice versa. 

How high should infected pen-, 
rate the risk ol a onec-mtly sexual.- 
without the corresponding safety 
surcs? Can a person expect to be infect 
ed after being “unfaithful” on just one 
occasion? 

Supreme Court prosecutor Bruns con- 
cluded 1 1nn criminal law cannot serve ai 
a substitute lor a more essential informa- 
tion campaign for Aids Miiferers. 

The statements made by the rept. 
sentatives ol the medical profess, 
during the discussion .slmwcvt Ikjji 
sessmonts vary on the extern to which ■' 
Aids has extended beyond theoiiisz:) 
assumed risk groups. 

The Hamburg virologist RnincibAs 
claimed that ninety pet cent ol lhc pti- 
sons a flee toil are homosexuals ami dm 
addicts. 

Wolfgang Stille, the head ol a Frank- 
furt clinic, on the other hand, was con- 
vinced dial the disease had ahead) 
overlapped into other hoicroscsuil 
groups, including a gi owing number oi 
women. 

Stille pciintcd nut that, aaotdingto 
his linding.s. muglilv forty per cent «! 
the persons inlccled were seriously ill 
eight years after tin- ink ciioii. 

“We should not Impii 1li.il Aulsisan 
extremely serious disease, which make 
extreme demands on its suiter ers and 
the health services over a peiioild 
many years,” said Kail at L.mfs. 

The health service j n New York, fa 
example, was alieady stretched to ilsli 
mils, he added. 

A tirsn-n /’/ii.i } 

(SlMlIiMllt , Hu,,,. J j,„ u . |I,C 


Judges are unhappy with 
computerised courts 


B y way of contrast to the German 
Lawyers Congress, which sets out 
to elaborate recommendations for the 
legislator every two years, this year’s 
German Judges Congress in Hamburg 
look a self-critical look at the state of 
the judiciary. 

Although there was no exaggerated 
self-indulgence there were no resolu- 
tions and no recommendations. 

The judges appraised their role and 
function in a society marked by consid- 
erable conflict potential and a growing 
inclination to try and settle conflicts via 
legal action. 

A society which lakes everything to 
court need not be surprised if justice as 
a whole is neglected along the way. 

A judge cannot be fast and thorough 
at the same time. This twofold demand 
the judges in Hamburg explained, is 
making their task more and more diffi- 
cult. 

Electronic data processing can only 
help to a limited extent. 

Many judges expressed their desire 


for a return to the "old” <.»«fem 
competent ami iiuMworthy assistant. 

Although more l-.DP m.iv shorten the 
written grounds given by the court for 
their decisions the shortened version of- 
ten takes more time to compile ih:*n the 
more long-winded one. 

Many judges feel that the legbW 0 * 
should he doing more to help them. 

In many cases the responsible)' ff 1 
making decisions on controversial * 5 ' 
sues is passed on to the courts instead fl* 
drawing up corresponding laws. 

The labour laws arc a case in point- 

In other fields new laws in Bonn 
produced in abundance. Between 195® 
and 198(1, for example, tax laws weff 
changed eighty limes. 

None of the judges attending the con- 
gress criticised the demand for a rejtf- 
tion of a special “supergrass" law f° r 
terrorists. 

Substantial misgivings were also ex- 
pressed by the judges and public pros 6 ' 
cutors against the use of undercover 

Continued on page 8 
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Marshall aid: 
the trigger 
of recovery 

A s US Army chief of staff in World 
War II General George C. Marshall. 
1880-1959, set great store by close 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

With equal goodwill he tried after the 
war. as Secretary of State, to persuade 
Stalin to negotiate the terms of u peace 
treaty with Germany. 

On his return from die April 1947 
Moscow conference of Allied Foreign 
Ministers he was sobered and disap- 
pointed. 

The Soviet Union, he said, had insist- 
ed on proposals that would have kept 
not just Germany but all Europe in 
hardship and misery, inevitably leading 
to dictatorship and unrest as a consequ- 
ence. 

A peace treaty with Germany alone 
held the key in security and prosperity 
in Europe. “The patient is dying." he 
drastically put it. “as the doctors con- 
sult." 

He promptly entrusted the head of 
planning staff at the State Department. 
George F. Kennan. with drafting a plan 
to ensure the survival of a Europe in the 
doldrums. 

Basing his remarks on this prelimi- 
nary draft. Mr Marshall outlined the aid 
plan that hears his name at a graduation 
ceremony in Harvard on 5 June 1947, 
forty years ago. 

The initial reaction was domestic 
misgiving. Many of the supplies he pro- 
posed shipping to Europe would then 
no longer he available in sufficient 
quantity in the United States, critics ar- 
gued. 

President Truman, a Democrat, had 
to enlist Republican support for the 
Foreign Aid Act (the Republicans com- 
manded majorities in both Houses ot 
Congress). 

It was Senator Vandenhcrg of Michi- 
gan. an untiring supporter of the Mar- 
shall Plan, who made the break through. 
In December 1947 Congress approved 
the $6U0m in immediate aid. part of the 
$17bn with which America was to bail 
Europe out over the next four years. 

President Truman was keen to in- 
clude the Soviet Union and other East 
Europenn countries in the plan. Mos- 
cow was to be nppeased after America 
had intervened in the Mediterranean to 
protect Greece and Turkey. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, the 
nyet man. ruled out the idea, saying 
Marshall Aid was offered on terms un- 
acceptable for the Soviet Union. 

Yugoslavia, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia were interested in American 
backing. A conference was to be held in 
Paris on a joint reconstruction pro- 
gramme, but Belgrade and Warsaw 
cried off under Soviet pressure. 

Foreign Minister Masaryk of Cze- 
choslovakia was told by Stalin in Mos- 
cow that: “If you attend the meeting the 
Soviet Union will consider it a hostile 


The division of Europe began to take 
firm shape. Yet George Marshall stuck 
to his guns. Europe was a heap of rub- 
ble. People were hungry. Raw materials 
and energy were lacking. 

“The situation is.” he said at Harvard, 
“that Europe’s requirements of foreign 
food and other important goods will for 
the next three or four years be so much 


higher than its present ability to pay for 
them that substantial extra assistance will 
be needed if serious economic, social 
and political decline are not to set in.’ 

1-1 e added, with a glance in Moscow’s 
direction, that: “Our policy is not direct- 
ed against a Mate or a doctrine but 
against hunger, poverty, despair and 
chaos." 

America had no intention of treating 
the Europeans like children, “li would 
be neither fitting nor effective for the 
American government to unilaterally 
devise a programme laying down how 
Europe was to he pul back on its feci. 

"That is a task for the Europeans 
themselves. The initiative must, 1 feel, 
he taken by Europe. Our country’s role 
must consist of friendly assistance in 
drawing up an aid programme for Eu- 
rope and in then supporting such a pro- 
gramme insofar us we feel it is fitting to 
do so.” 

A few weeks later, on 12 July 1947, 
delegations from 16 European coun- 
tries met to set up the Committee on 
European Economic Cooperation, later 
to become the OECD. 

In September they presented the Se- 
cretary of State with an initial report on 
mcusurcs urgently in need of financial 
assistance. Between 1948 and 1952 the 
United States ploughed $!3bn into the 
Marshall Plan, including $9hn in fnon- 
refundable) grants. 

America also sent over “first aid” 
shipments of food, seed, fuel and medi- 
cal supplies — known us Garioa ship- 
ments — that mainly went to areas oc- 
cupied by US forces. 

In retrospect it is clear that Marshall 
Aid laid the groundwork for economic 
cooperation in Western Europe nnd 
with it for the European Economic 
Community. In West Germany, espe- 
cially .ilik'i ihc 
1948 currency re- 
form, Marshall Aid 
lit the blue touch 
paper. Without it 
what was later 
known ns the 
“economic miracle" 
would not have 
been pnsxihle. Mar- 
shall’s revolution- 
ary concept of 
helping others to 
help themselves 
was fully vindicat- 
ed. European re- 
covery was so suc- 
cessful that the 
Marshall Plan was 
ended in 1951, a 
year earlier than 
planned. Its after- 
effects are felt to George C 

this day: The Fed- 
eral Republic re- 
ceived Garioa shipments worth $1.7bn 
(paid for in local currency) and a further 
$1.3bn in Marshall Aid, of which only 
$ 1 bn was to be repaid. 

Repayment was completed ahead of 
schedule in 1961, The remainining 
$2bn was used to set up the ERP special 
fund, run by the Bonn government. 

Shipments of goods and supplies 
were paid for in dollars by the US gov- 
ernment. while German importers paid 
in DM. 

The DM balance accumulated was 
paid into a special fund from which 
long-term loans are made, at conces- 
sional rates, to German businessmen. 

The Federal government has since 
boosted ERP revolving funds, which 
totalled DM15bn at the end of 1985. 

J They are now invested in, for in- 
r stance, environmental protection pro- 
i Continued on page 16 


Containment and the Germans: 
East- West ties then and now 


W hat. Churchill asked in Mnrch 
1945. will lie between the white 
snows of Russia and the white cliffs of 
Dover? 

With two months to go to the end of 
the war in Europe Poland was already 
lost and the question was who who hold 
the rest of Europe, with Germany in its 
midst. 

There were British diplomats who 
recalled at the time the 1815 Congress 
of Vienna, and Dr Kissinger later out- 
lined, in A World Restored, how Bri- 
tain's Foreign Secretary Castlereagh 
and the Austrian Chancellor Mclier- 
nich did all they could first to defeat 
the French in joint harness with the 
Russians nnd then to join forces with 
the French against Russia so as to res- 
tore peace and a balance of power in 
Europe. 

The peace that followed was the lon- 
gest in history, lasting to all intents and 
purposes until 1914. 

In 1945 Churchill, like the British 
130 years earlier, went to the brink of 
war with Russia over Poland. 

But Britain in 1945 was exhausted. 
France was half-beaten and Germany 
destroyed. There was no Congress ot 
Vienna to come and n European system 
could no longer he reconstructed from 
the ruins of European history. 

Would America redress the balance, 
providing the counterweight Europe no 
longer was7 

As long as Roosevelt's America 
wanted One World and a condomini- 
um and planned to withdraw US forces 
t'rmn Fiirnpv Eu- 
rope’s Tate seemed 
scaled. When Presi- 
dent Truman ("I’m 
sick nnd tired of 
coddling the Rus- 
sians!”) set his enp 
at containment 
there were hopes of 
5 change. In the sum- 
a*jrA nier 1947 issue of 
f'omfin Affairs Mr 
X. a writer readily 
JE identified as 

y George F. Kennan. 
‘(j head of planning at 
the State Depart- 
ment, outlined the 
policy that had 
been in the making 
since 1944 and has 
since formed the 

George C. Marshall « — ^ 

(Photo, pa) er0 [i olli M r Kennan 
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saw Soviet behaviour as three quarters 
Russian anxiety and aggression of old 
and one quarter Leninist missionary 
spirit. He concluded that: “The main 
element of any American policy toward 
the Soviet Union must be long-term and 
patient, but firm and vigilant contain- 
ment of Russian strivings for expan- 
sion.” 

He didn’t want America to become an 
international policeman but he ended 
with the comment that Americans must 
provide the moral and political leader- 
ship "history has evidently intended for 
them.” 

Containment began on the periphery, 
from Iran to Greece. In Central Europe 
the issue was whether all Germany was 
to go Soviet or half of Germany was to 
become part of the West. 

Allied issues were (and still are) the 
shape Western Europe was to take and 
the world power role the United States 


■v * 

was to play.The Marshall Plan was 
drawn up as the economic side of the 
answer, ending Europe's hopeless 
economic predicament. 

The political side consisted of West- 
ern European integration and the re- 
habilitation of the Germans. 

The military side came first and last: 
first in the form of nuclear power pro- 
jection anil last, after the Berlin crisis 
and the Korean War, in the form of US 
troops permanently stationed in Eu- 
rope. 

Is containment past history 40 years 
Inter? The Soviet Union shows promis- 
ing signs of movement, but its aim and 
direction arc incalculable and not, for 
the most part, subject to influence. 

To believe that a Leninist renaissance 
will establish n realm of peace really 
calls for an act of faith. 

America is reviewing its commit- 
ments overseus and keen to establish a 
safety distance between itself and the 
Soviet Union — and from Europe. 

Is there any need, in the circum- 
stances, for a new grand design? The 
old one was not so bad, and it is still 
capable of development. 

In the North Atlantic pact the West- 
ern European Union could become — 
intellectually, technologically and polit- 
ically — u mainstay of the “second pil- 
lar” the Americans both clamour for 
and cull into question. 

As part of the Single Europenn Act 
security issues can he coordinated with 
foreign affairs. Franco-German con- 
ventional cooperation, like Anglo- 
French nuclear coordination as agreed 
in March, is aimed ill the better direc- 
tion. 

More than ever, Europe needs to 
join forces in research, development 
and procurement and, us a mainspring 
of advanced technology and linch- 
pin of transatlantic reinsurance, a 
space programme to complement Am- 
erica's. 

Churchill’s opening question is as 
to picul today as it was over 4t) years 
ago. 

In Europe we have grown so accus- 
tomed to the effects of containment that 
its prerequisites are all too often igno- 
red. 

The Harmel Report, published 20 
years ago, saw assured defence capabil- 
ity as the groundwork for lasting con- 
flict management. 

The causes of potential conflict still 
exist. Detente declined because of 
Western weakness, not because of the 
West's strength. Had it not been for 
containment of the Soviet Union there 
would not have been a free Europe after 
1945. 

Strategic stability remains the pre- 
condition for all creative East- West pol- 
icy, including arms control and disar- 
mament. 

Churchill’s question was asked at a 
time when the Germans counted for 
little. 

The answer to it now and in the future 
is not just a matter for German interest; 
it is also one of German responsibility. 

Michael Stunner 
(Frank Tuner Allgcmeinc Zciiung 
flir Deutschland. 6 June 1981) 
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Staff grow keener on company pensions 
as management enthusiasm wanes 


C ompany pensions have been around 
lor nearly 1 50 years. Companies 
began in ihe inid-l9ili cciiniry. says 
Mannheim university professor Eduard 
G angler, lo make social security provi- 
sions for retired staff. 

They were in it tally based on consid- 
erations of patriarchal welfare. The 
stale pension fund was not established 
u mil 1889. 

Company pensions June always been 
felt lo be most important, the Schmalcn- 
bach Society, a management studies as- 
sociation minted after economist Eugcn 
Sell nude nbaclt. was told in Diisseldorf. 

They Mill are. Over 50 per cent of the 
work force feel this form of company 
perquisite is their must import am per- 
sonal social benefit. 

Professor Gaugler estimates the total 
cost of company pension schemes, in- 
cluding reserve provisions, at DM23hn 
a year. 

Pension commitments have a capital 
value of about DM25Ubn, or roughly 
the same as the nominal paid-up capital 
of all German stock companies. 

Last year German firms paid out 
DMI2bn in company pensions. In the 
next four years their annual outlay will 
increase by about 1 U per cent. 

But the number of industrial compan- 
ies that have launched new pension 
schemes has been on the decline since 
1981 and the annual outlay has evened 
out. 


While staff are keener than ever on 
company pensions, companies seem to 
have grown less enthusiastic. They are 
probably deterred by increasing costs. 

Joachim Funk, a director of Mannes- 
niann, the Diisseldorf iron, steel and en- 
gineering group, says costs have in- 
creased by about 25 per cent. 

Pensions are due ai earlier ages, life 
expectancy (especially that of women) 
has increased and pensions have been 
stead ily increased to keep up with living 
costs. 

Then there are the compulsory con- 
tributions to the insurance scheme set 
up to cover the cost of pension schemes 
when companies go out of business. 
They all cost money. 

So the general tenor at the Diisseldorf 
gathering of about 500 executives and 
economists was. understandably, that 
any form of index-linking must be 
scrapped as soon as possible (if not al- 
ready abandoned). 

■That,*' Herr Funk says, "is a conclu- 
sion we are hound to reach from practi- 
cal experience with economic and legal 
framework conditions over the past 2(1 
years." 

Pension pledges pegged to the final 
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salary are problematic. They cun hardly 
be calculated in advance and little or no 
influence can he brought to bear on 
commitments a company will face for 
several decades to come. 

Index-linked company pensions 
amount to a hedge against changes in 
the state pension scheme, wiili stuff 
usually being paid a certain percentage 
of (heir last salary. 

“Bui." Herr Funk adds, "the legal 
framework governing company pension 
schemes has been changed over the past 
1 0 years, and pension pledges have also 
been affected by constant changes in so- 
cial security provisions. “Company pen- 
sion schemes that were in any way 
pegged to state pension arrangements 
have been particularly hard hit.” 

Hans Geri Woelke, labour director of 
Thyssen, another Ruhr steel company, 
agrees. Changes in the contributions 
ceiling to the slate pension have effect- 
ively cut the state pension by 19 per 
cent since 1976. 

This is n gap that index-linked com- 
pany pension schemes have had to 
bridge. Pegged pensions can no longer 
be costed in advance. 

Now contributions toward the health 
insurance scheme for pensioners arc 
levied on company pensions, the better 
the company pension, the greater the 
deduction. 

The result is an undesirable redistrib- 
ution effect. Those who benefit most 
. .frQJB.J health insurance contribu- 
tions arc pensioners and, indirectly, 
their former employers who have lit tie 
or nothing by wny of company pensions. 

The cost of administering company 
pension schemes is heavy too. Mannes- 
ntann. for instance, hns to deduct con- 
tributions to uvur 200 health insurance 
schemes. 

Funk and Woelke would both prefer 
in see delinked, unpegged company 
pension schemes that companies can re- 
liably cost and that are, us far as possi- 
ble, out of the stale's clutches. 

Their priorities would be cnnirihu- 
1 ion-orientated and payment -related 

Continued from page 4 

agents. In cases where modern electronic 
data processing is used to assist investiga- 
tion methods (c.g. the “dragnet" system) 
this should only be done on the basis of 
strictly observed criteria, the judges em- 
phasised. 

It soon became clear that the judges and 
public prosecutors who had gathered in 
Hamburg were concerned about the scope 
of police activities and certain demands in 
the political field. 

Superficial success-mindcd ness was 
countered by the warning to respect the 
basic rights of the citizen. 

It was also interesting to note how the 
public prosecutors themselves view their 
own function: by no means as mere advo- 
cates of the stale's security interests or a 
tool to be used in a power struggle. 

An amendment to the law, they de- 
manded, should make it clear that they are 
not political civil servants. 

They also stressed that it is about time 
that the splendid idea of the Rechmtuai, in 
which the sovereignty of law is the prime 
principle of the constitution and a verdict 
is only then possible if two independent in- 
stitutions - the judge and the public 
prosecutor - regard an act as illegal, is 


providential schemes that p| ace 
store by stall' loyally. ^ 

“If company pension annum** 
are based on a fixed-sum f«,rniub* 

I- ii nk says, “that isn i auinmatiealli 
creased by inflation ami effective V 
the company is in a position lo react 
*11 the pension scheme grows mU[ i 
more expensive it can temporarily «, 

pension i ne i eases, thereby Ij^ 
higher costs the company ll{ , | • 

afford to pay." 

ITolcssor r muglcr is nonetheless cob- 
vinced that company pensions will f0fr 
liniio to hold their own. The gap fc. 
tween stale pensions and the eosi of|j, 
ing in retirement will in all prohahili’ 
widen iii the decades lo come. 

One way companies have devised., 
cuuing pension scheme costs k\o t 
elude newly-hired staff from the » 
pany scheme altogether. Profs * 
Gaugler lakes a dim view of dm idea. 

“Successful firms will," he says, •« 
staff policy grounds be obliged to grad 
ually extend company pension scheiw 
coverage lo a larger share of their staff.’ 

Three key features must form panel 
new pension schemes or of amendments 
to existing ones. Men Woelke feds 
They are: 

• Pensions must not he pegged io‘_ 
tors on which the company W.waoafk 
enec. They must, as far asphsihlc.lv 5 
removed from slate inllucncc. 

• Stuff loyalty must be given [umnbt 
weight as an article of company 
Length of service and value of scroet 
arguably measurable in salary icrms 
must have a bearing oil pension commit- 
ments, 

• Stall must themselves feel the pen- 
sion plan is a lair deal. It must be readily 
understandable for staff and pensinnci* 
and easy lo administer. 

The state does not just lake, Imivcvcr. 

it also offers incentives. Despite wailitu 

and gnashing ul teeth company pensior 

schemes are still highly lux-efficient. 

Tux provisions, says ( o login- pensive 

specialist Klaus lleiiheek. have I lie cf- 

feet of making “pension provisiufi* 

clearly preferable, as a so luce <il cujiiu 1 

and in terms of return, to both oul'iJ 

and paid-up share capital.'* 

lie naturally feels ii would be «n« 

m run a company pension scheme sold 

with hind- raising and tax cllicienc) t 

mind, however. .. ... 
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realised. Should the judge, who luni 
tie conlliels between individual :. f 
and the stale, be no hiok ili.m die f- 
ol the law" fM( ini vsii men ) ' 

Is he credible tf In. hides his i«xn °P' 
ion? 

Some judges protest against nuclear i* 
niaineiil via .imioiineemeiiis ill 
purs or taking pan in sit-down blocks 
a clear rcmmiealinu ol the traditional it®’ 
age ol the judge. 

A standard code ol behaviour. I*"*' 
ever, has yet to he be developed. 

1 he rather restrained majority of jodg^' 
has not condemned the Ml-down detn**’ 
Mrnlnrs at Mutlangeii. 

Their gnud mtcniions at any rate arc** 
k Howled gcd. 

Scope for the tree expression of* 1 * 1 
opinion, they feel, should also exist f* 
judges and prosecutors. I lie muzzling 1 * 
this freedom and mealy-mouthed hchs 1 
iour are unaniim »usly rejected. 

A judiciary which so openly and * 
critically discusses its concerns and && 
its activitiirs to its own and the ciiij*®’ 
freedom deserves the trust of the public- 

Werner Hw 
(I>L-ui>ilies AUgi'iuv'iiK* 

Him: hurt'. 31 M*J‘ 
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Banks develop new instruments 
to market sovereign debts 


W hen the largest American com- 
mercial bank. Citicorp of New 
York, shocked the financial world with 
the announcement that it was shifting 
$2bn into loan reserves to cover Latin 
American debts, financial markets 
would have been expected to he rest- 
less. 

But after a short period of uncertain- 
ly the bank's action was welcomed rath- 
er ns a “courageous step in recognising 
realities." 

Citicorp shares were again being 
bought. The hank's chief executive, 
John Reed, promised to roll up his 
sleeves. By 1988 Citicorp’s profits 
would be doubled from one billion to 
two billion dollars. 

In the meantime America's third-lar- 
gest bank, the Chase Manhattan, de- 
cided to put by $1.6bn for its South 
American commitments. Other Ameri- 
can banks will make similar provisions. 

Due to a different legal framework 
European banks have for some years 
quietly taken avoiding action by trans- 
ferring funds to undisclosed reserves. 

On the Euromarket it is estimated 
that by the end of this year a quarter of 
all “frozen" bnnk claims against the 
problem countries could be covered in 
balance sheets in one form or another. 

Even if these expectations should be 
too optimistic important moves have 
been made for defusing the debt crisis in 
the creditor countries. The pressure hns 
been reduced, lime gained. 

The original intention of rolling 
credits over by long-term debt resche- 
duling and at the same time injecting 
new funds into the debtor countries is 
no longeron. 

Rescheduling pnekages came up 
against difficulties. The interests of the 
creditor banks vary widely. The smaller 
banks mainly do not want to join in nny 
arrangement. 

Several Latin American and African 
countries have to all intents and pur- 
poses ceased paying interest and servic- 
ing their debts. Negotiations with many 
countries have reached an impasse. 

Citicorp's move was not surprising, 
given the bank's huge Latin American 
involvement and the special pressure 
the bank is under by having to produce 
quarterly results and adhere to other 
American legal requirements. 

Internally American banks are at last. 
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drawing the consequences, long over- 
due, in their balance sheets, but exter- 
nally they remain “tough." 

The “secondary market" resulting 
from the debt crisis, in operation for 
some time, will he strengthened by the 
step Citicorp has taken. 

Financial markets, always open to 
anything new, have taken up the chal- 
lenge. They have developed systems 
that amount to u purchase of the old 
debts. 

They have packaged them in a new 
form (bonds) and are trying to sell them 
to institutional groups over a wide area. 

Experiments are being made with 
Debt Equity Swaps, which provide for 
the transformation of "frozen” foreign 
capital into equity capital. 

The creditor banks transfer with dis- 
counts a pari of their claim against the 
debtor countries. 

American banks can now participate 
more actively in this secondary market, 
having written off their own claims. 


Buyers will use the title to the debt, 
acquired by dollar payment, to pur- 
chase factories, hotels, raw materials 
and similar items in the debtor coun- 
tries in local currency. 

The American Express Group has al- 
ready purchased a package of shares in 
the Mexican tourist industry in this way. 
Similarly 1 1) per cent of Chile’s debt has 
been transferred into equity capital. 

Fundamentally the approval of the 
debtor countries must be given for the 
transfer of these debts, and here politi- 
cal considerations might get in the way 
along the lines of colonialism through 
the back-door. 

The debtor countries recognise that 
the creditor banks will insist that the si- 
tuation be loosened up. For the lime be- 
ing the extent of this business is just a 
drop in the ocean, but it is n means of 
easing the relationships between credi- 
tors and debtor countries. 

Initial steps are also being taken for the 
sale of bank claims in ihe form of bunds 
via international financial institutions. Ti- 
tle to $15bn of debt will be sold this year. 

Salomon Brothers are publishing lists 
of problem loans from which it can be 
seen at what discounts loans to various 
countries are being negotiated. 
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Venezuelan loans are being negotiat- 
ed at 73.5 per cent of the face value; 
Chilean loans at 72 per cent. 

On the other hand Bolivian loans are 
only listed at 1 1 per cent of the face va- 
lue. ant! Peruvian loans at 1 7 per cent. 

There are rumours on the Euromar- 
ket that the Bolivians are buying back 
their own discounted claims on the 
quiet, so trying to gel rid of their debts 
on the cheap. 

The Deutsche Reiehxbahk tried the 
same thing in the I93l)s, buying back froz- 
en German foreign debt via Switzerland. 

Usually only large financial groups are 
involved in purchasing discounted debts. 
Possibly the debtor countries can soon get 
new money, in the hum of bonds, for pure 
commerce. 

Established non-recourse export fin- 
ancing methods (the transfer and pur- 
chase of claims for medium-term cur- 
rent export exchange) could be godfath- 
er io this. 

Short-term non- recourse expori financ- 
ing over 30 or 60 days with an above-aver- 
age yield would be a splendid invest ment, 
should disbursements and repayments be 
kept under strict control. 

There are then several ways the hanks 
can take to deal with their credit prob- 
lems and spread the remaining risks more 
widely. 

Much criticism lias been levelled ul fi- 
nancial markets for their propensity to in- 
novation. but in the debt crisis this flair is a 
welcome assistance in I he situation. 

Heinz Hrestel 

I FrurAfuritr All^cincim.' Zciliui g 
liir Dutiihcliliind. ,J June l os T | 


B onn has decided to offer Poland as- 
sistance lo overcome the country's 
increasingly serious economic and fi- 
nancial problems. 

Economic Affairs Minister Marlin 
Bangemann announced in Warsaw that 
the West German government will pro- 
pose to the other 16 member countries 
of the Paris Club a plan to consolidate 
all Polish repayments that are overdue 
or become overdue between 1981 and 
the first quarter of 1988 into a general 
rescheduling agreement for deferment 
to a later date. 

Herr Bangemann is confident that the 
oihcr 16 creditor countries will agree to 
the German proposal. 

He was in Poland for ihe seventh 
West German-Polish economic com- 
mission meeting he chaired jointly with 
Deputy Polish Premier Szalajda. 

He is confident Bonn will persuade 
the others to agree to the proposal be- 
cause West Germany is Poland’s most 
important creditor nation. 

Poland owes the 17 countries making 
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Bonn agrees to 
help bail 
out Warsaw 

up the Paris Club over eight billion dol- 
Inrs or DM18bn. Or this total DM7.9bn 
is owed to West Germany. 

Since 1 98 1 Poland hns only been able 
to meet interest and repayment commit- 
ments on some of this dcht. In 1981 
Warsaw was unahlc to repay to West 
Germany alone DM 1 25m. Between 
1982 lo 1984 this default in repayment 
amounted to DM43Hm. In 1985 repay- 
ment overdue was DM I I Ini. To this 
can be added overdue repayments for 
1 986 and 1987. 

Poland s total debts to the West is 
currently approximately DM33bn. 

Bangemann spoke in Warsaw of a ‘vi- 
cious circle" for Poland. Under present 
conditions there was no way out for the 
country, he said. 

In order to reduce its indebtedness 
Poland must export more, bin Poland 
lucked the necessary capital to make its 
industrial manufactures more export- 
able. 

According to Bangemann the only 
way out of this' predicament was for Po- 
land to have a number of years free of 
repayment commitments. 

Bangemann was not prepared to say 
how long the period of grace for Poland 
should be in view of the rescheduling 
agreement that is being contemplated. 

This grace period must be discussed 
by ihe Paris Club and the Polish govern- 
ment, he said. 

Bangemann declined to comment on 
how he and his staff personally saw the 
current position of the Polish economy. 
Nor would he make any judgments on 
reform efforts by the Polish leadership 
that have been under way for a number 
of years. 


To the question whether Poland, in 
five years' time and after a possible pe- 
riod free from repayment obligations. 

would \vj ut ah ' iiiyii wiJ uw<ii>iinW i"-'* 

.sit ion. Bnngcmunn would only say that 
debtors and creditors should enter into 
such an ngreement in uu optimistic spir- 
it and with the determined will to make 
the arrangement work. 

Poland would benefit from the fact 
that interest rates on international capi- 
tal markets arc currently very much 
lower than in the 1970s, when Poland 
incurred these debts. 

In the discussions Bangemann Imd in 
Warsaw with his partner in ihe economic 
commission, Deputy Premier Szalajda. 
and with party chief General Jaruzelski, 
Prime Minister Mcssncr and Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister Orzcchowski, general mat- 
ters involving West German-Polish rel- 
ations were also touched upon. 

’Certain irritations" that have 
cropped up from time to rime between 
Bonn and Warsaw must be urgently 
tackled in a fund amenta] way, according 
to Bangemann. These include the syste- 
matic promotion of bilatcrul contacts. 

These comments were understood in 
Warsaw to mean that Bonn svas pressing 
for an end to the Polish propaganda cam- 
paign against the Federal Republic. 

Bangemann snid that for some time Ihe 
Polish government had placed emphasis- 
on direct cooperation between Polish and 
West German firms and schemes involving 
third markets. 

It was a matter of some urgency that 
: Ihe investment agreement that is cur- 
rently being negotiated between Bonn 
and Warsaw should be finalised. 

But assurance must be given that the 
West German partner in cooperation 
agreements could transfer profits. 
Bangemann said. 

Fundamentally, however, the West 
German government was in no position 
to ‘order" West German firms to parti- 
cipate in cooperation agreements. 

Gen Bauingnrien 

|DcrTagC!i>>pk'gv]. Berlin, 2K Muy IVK7] 
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Cycle couriers wend their 
way through city traffic 


W liar, asks Kurt Wolfram, do New 
York, Frankfurt and Munich have 
in common? Rush-hour traffic jams and 
time-saving cycle couriers, he says. 

He is the proud proprieMor of the only 
pushbike courier service in the Bavarian 
capital. Five men and two women on his 
payroll are ready to pednl round the 
clock. 

Couriers hike it all round the Munich 
suburban electric rail service area. For 
out-of-town destinations they first take 
the train, then pedal on from the city li- 
mits. 

hems carried range front adapters to 
cylinder head gaskets — • everything, to 
quote the service leaflet, up to n weight 
of 150kg. 

That is the maximum even jumbo tri- 
cycles and cycle trailers can carry. 

“We once took a dead cat in a card- 
board box tu the municipal veterinary 
department,” Wolfram recalls. Trike 
passengers have also included a newly- 
wedded couple. 

Commercial documents are the main- 
stay. of course. Courier Susan ne has just 
taken on the job of collecting paper- 
work from Solln. n southern suburb, and 
running it the lUkm f jusi over six miles) 
into the city centre. 

No trouble, says Wolfram, and a fare 
of at least DM 16, of which the courier 
pockets between six and seven. 

City-centre runs arc less expensive: a 
basic fee of DM6.50 plus 90 pfennigs 

Each courier handles six to 1 0 runs a 
dnv. "In the city-centre hue and cry it 
can be hard work,” says Brigitte Wcid- 
mnnn, who has been with the firm for 
three weeks. 

Fur her, as for most of Wolfram’s 
staff, it is a sideline from which she can- 
not hope to earn more than DM 1.400 to 
DM 1,700 a month. 

“In winter wc use spike tyres and snow 
chains front Finland,” Wolfram says. He 
launched the firm in July 1985 with “recy- 
cled” pushbikes and no end of pluck. 

He now runs a fleet of new bikes, has 
bikes for hire and serves about 80 regular 
industrial and commercial customers. 

“The going is tough,” he says, with 600 
motorised couriers in Munich alone com- 
peting with his seven bikers, soon to be 
followed by more in Berlin and Cologne. 

Hans- Peter Buschheuer, Bavarian press 
officer of the Greens, the ecology party, is 
all in favour of using cycle couriers. 


“Our party does so on ecological 
grounds,” he says, “a nil because it is sim- 
ply faster. Cars arc a pollution menace 
and often gel nowhere in traffic jams.” 

A cycle courier takes about 15 mi- 
nutes tu bike it from the main station to 
the state assembly building; it can take a 
ear up to three quarters of nil hour in 
rush-hour traffic. 

Parking is m> problem; constant acci- 
dents arc. Dense city traffic can be diffi- 
cult. “Haraid has just had another 
crash," Wolfram says. “A car crossed 
head-on in front of him.” 

Haraid — Haraid Braun — is still with 
the firm. He is out distributing posters 
at the lime of writing. 

In an hour and a half he has delivered 
handbills to 40 addresses, including mu- 
seums and thentres. As it is raining lie is 
probably using the all-wcathcr bike. 

The all-weather bike costs over 
DM 1.000 and litis :i transparent shell of 
glass fibre-reinforced plastic to keep 
rain and snow at bay. 

What it cannot keep at hay is car ex- 
haust fumes, which is why cycle couriers 
in New York. Frankfurt and Munich 
agree that: “Your cycle courier service 
is dust- and congest ion -free, ecological, 
fast, noiseless and unleaded.” 
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All-weather bubble bike: keeps rain at bay but not exhaust. 

City bikes: if at first you don’t 
succeed, try a new design 

S tadtRud, or city hike, is the name 

Pforzheim industrial design stu- y-vti-x arae 
dent Markus Heckhausen has given his fj I P 7F lT 

diploma project, the latest enminiinnl A JL> 1 / 


k3 Pforzheim industrial design stu- 
dent Markus Heckhausen has given his 
diploma project, the latest communal 
pushbike scheme. 

He advises local authorities to buy 
between 300 and 400 of his distinctive 
bikes per 1 00.000 inhabitants. 

The bikes will then he spread round 
a limited urban area within which anv- 
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one can use i lie in free ul charge. At 
their destination hikeis must pjA 
where they can he elearly seen. If the} 
have just stopped eii route tile) can op- 
erate the "in use” flag. 

Otherwise the bike is there lor the 
next usci. Instructions lor use im- 
printed on tile cycle 1 1 . line. So is l I k 
bike’s number and the telephone iinni-. 
I VI ill lIlC M'flClllc's oi L’.uiiscr. 

It a hike is seriously damaged the 
nuinhci is to be called so that e oiler- 
lion can be ai ranged. Sm.dlci u-paih 
can be undertaken by aiitlioiised null- 
shops. 

1 wo problems, theft and vandalism, 
have hesei all such schuincs in i In- past. 
Communal bike piojeeis have hern 
tried, and have failed, in A nisi el dam. 
Bremen, La Rochelle. Heine and ( ieii- 


nave hesei all such se homes in i In- p 
Communal hike piojeeis have h 
tried, anil have lailcd. in Ainsieid 
-vt Bremen. Lit Rochelle. Heme and fi 
ova. 


bikes: a Pfo^helm design st^nt’a^lte^natlve to urban traffic Jams and 
environmental pollution. HetHuM 


Too many bikes weir stolen. T* 
mil ny bikes hi oke ilmi u imi last. 

Markus lleekluiiisen is eonlideut k. 
can solve hoih problems. "All p.ii 
atiaeheii by thcliprool screws. 
and bolts. T hey are also special*’*'” 
loured (the tyres too). 

So the Stail tRad r. iiiimeitiafi'b tv 
cognisable as eoinmunal pmperty. j«- 
like .supermarket Holies s are el earl; 

Continued on page 9 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. i 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. " 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: . 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, Indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free in 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-6100 Darmslad! 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: <0 81 51) 3 91-0 
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Go-ahead for the next 
Airbus loss leader 




*’ ***$* H-'X' :r- '. • : .'i •' V 

N ow Bonn has agreed to invest over 
DM3bn in the development of two 
new Airbus versions the champagne is 
flowing in Toulouse, Munich and other 
Airbus production centres. .• , 

The go-ahead Inis been given. Bunn 
was under pressure after Britain and 
France had agreed to fund the A 330 
and A 340 Airbus. Its refusal would 
have spiked the entire project. 

Misgivings about the investment were 
serious, and not just in Bonn. Britain’s 
Margaret Thatcher was long reluctant to 
bankroll the new models; subsidies run 
counter to her free market principles. 

But roughly 10,000 British jobs de- 
pend on the Airbus, so Whitehall's 
pledge to sink a further DM1.3bn into 
the Airbus was well-advised, especially 
in the run-up to a general election. 

In France, where finance for the Air- 
bus, a national prestige object, was 
never in question, the government read- 
ily earmarked DM2bn. 

All concerned are well aware that de- 
velopment of the two new versions, the 
twin-jet medium-range A 330 and the 
four-jet. long-range, limited-capacity A 
340, will be expensive. 

Development costs alone arc estimat- 
ed at over DM5bn. and inei casing op- 
position is voiced,. especially in the Fed- 
eral Republic, to successive subsidies 
for the European airliner project. 

A government such as Chancellor 
Kohl's, which set out to axe subsidies, 
can hardly feel happy about being con- 
stantly asked to chip in. 

Parliamentary state secretary Erich 
Riedl, in charge of aerospace coordina- 
tion since early this year, recently said 
the Airbus had so far cost DM4. 1 hn in 
Federal budget funds. 

This figure disregards a further 
DM3bn or so in credit guarantees. This 
amounted. Herr Riedl said, to DM8.76 
a year per German taxpayer. 

He went on to sny that from 1988 the 
annual subsidy per taxpayer would 
amount to about DM40 now further 
subsidies had been approved. 

Bonn has so far recouped virtually 
none of this cash and is unlikely to do so 
in the foreseeable future even though 
great play was made, as usual, with the 
refund commitment. 

The Airbus consortium has 10 start 
repaying government loans as soon as 
break-even point is reached for the 
model in question. But none has yet 
reached it. 

For the first Airbus, the A 300. 
break-even was supposed to be when 
sales reached 360. This figure has long 
since been forgotten. 

As former Economic Affairs Minister 
Count Lambsdorff pul it: “The break- 
even point streaks ahead a good deal 
faster thun the Airbus itself will ever 
manage.” 

Asked how mudh. of past loans had 
been repaid. Dieter Vogel of the Feder- 
al Economic Affairs Ministry said: 
“Very little.” 

Future refunds are even unlikelier, 
with the dollar’s decline posing serious 
problems for European aircraft manu- 
facturers. 


Aircraft are paid fur in dullars all 
over the world, whereas Airbus manu- | 
facture has to be paid for in hard Euro- 
currency. 

Deutsche Airbus GmbH, the wholly- 
owned Mcsserschiniil-Bnlkow-Blohm 

subsidiary that holds the 37.9-per-ccnt 
German Airbus stake, has already an- 
nounced that if the dollar continues to 
coast at a low exchange rate it will run 
into liquidity problems and have to 
draw on Federal government credit 
guarantees. 

That is why credit guarantees totall- 
ing DM 1 ,9b n were recently converted 
into straight grants. 

Yet the Airbus range cannot be said 
not to have been a market success. Sales 
of the A 300 have totalled 308 and of 
the smaller A 310 147. 

The new A 320. a short- and medi- 
um-range twin-jet airliner scaling 150. 
is not due to fly until next year, vet 439 
orders have already been placed — 
more than for any plane before its maid- 
en flight. 

The latest versions, the A 330 and 
A 340. arc not due for delivery until 
spring 1992, yet airlines have already 
shown interest in ordering 1 28 of them. 

The Airbus range will then he com- 
plete. extending from a 150-seater 
short-range jet via a medium-range Jum- 
bo to a 250-sealer long-range airliner. 

The new versions t >yll also aim at 
markets not otherwise catered lor. Luft- 
hansa in particular has long hunkered 
after on airliner like Ihe A 340. 

The German flag carrier lacks a suc- 
cessor for the Boeing 71)7, which is be- 
ing phased out for cost reasons on long- 
range services where the number of pas- 
sengers does not warrant flying a jumbo. 

The airline’s alternative long-range 
model, the DC 1 (). is also shining to 
look a little long in the tooth. 

Besides, many airlines would welcome 
a competitor for Boeing, which at present 
has a monopoly for long-range airliners 
and can dictate prices for its B 747. 

The Jumbo has brought Boeing out of 
the red, which not even US aircraft 
manufacturers always manage. 

For over a decade, during which 400 
Boeings were sold, the LIS plunemakcr 
wns still making a loss. 

It now makes an estimated $2Um 
profit on each 747 it sells at $135m. 
Boeing also made money with its previ- 
ous models, the 727 and 737. 

The Europeans have been nowhere 
near as successful yet, but the Ameri- 
cans are still showing signs of nerves. 

The Airbus has firmly established it- 
self in the market and has clinched 
many a contract Boeing had set its cap 
at. 

The US aircraft industry regularly 
tours Europe to complain about the 

Continued from page 8 

what they are. Another feature is that 
bikes are designed to be used by men 
and women of all sizes and wearing or- 
dinary clothes. 

The saddle is easily adjusted, the han- 
dlebars can be handled at various 
heights. There is no crossbar and the 
chain and rear wheel are covered to 
keep dirt at bay. 

There is a roomy luggage compart- 
ment over the front wheel. The materials 
used are punched sheet metal and hot- 





A scale model ol the A 340 Airbus, a 260-seater long-range version planned 


for delivery In 1992. 

subsidies paid to its European competi- 
tors — so effectively that a transatlantic 
trade wnr was nearly declared in March. 

The dispute has since been referred 
to n Gait special committee and “institu- 
tionalised," to quote the Economic Af- 
fairs Ministry. 

The committee is due to reconvene at 
the end of the month and review the la- 
test state of affairs. 

In reality both sides are in breach of 
the free-market spirit. The Airbus is un- 
deniably in receipt of government sub- 
sidies, and its consortium staunchly re- 
fuses to say how much is repaid. 

As the Airbus consortium does not 
have to issue a balance sheet no-one can 
check the figures. 

US manufacturers in contrast make 
both civil and military aircraft, so it 

si-irms iv us, »mil4c m nssmnu dial def- 
ence contract cash benefits the develop- 
ment of non-military models. 

Business will grow tougher for the 
Airbus regardless of political clashes. 
Boeing nnd McDonnell Dougins have 
realised that the Europeans have found 
a gap in the market and aim to compete. 

Boeing offers a reworked version of 
its fairly unsuccessful medium- range 
767, while McDonnell Douglas, who 
had planned to phase out production nr 
the DC- 10, now intend to make a suc- 
cessor, the MD-I I. 

As the MD-J I is based on fin enrllcr 
model its development costs, $Ibn, are 
much lower than for the A 340 Airbus 
— . and the MD-1 1 will be available two 
years earlier. 

These are arguments with which 
McDonnell Douglas have notched up 
amazing successes, with 1 12 options al- 
ready having been placed. 

At Airbus the sales pitch is that an 
entirely new plane with the latest tech- 
nology is under development — and not 
a revamped older model. 

But the latest technology has its teeth- 
ing troubles. A newly-designed engine 
was claimed to save substantial quantities 
of fuel on routes served by the long-range 
Airbus. But this revolutionary new en- 
gine will not be ready in lime. 

dip galvanised steel. The bikes aren't rac- 
ers: they weigh 18kg, which is two to four 
kilos more than an ordinary tourer. 

“The aim must be to get everyone to 
identify with the project," Heckhausen 
says. It would definitely improve the 
quality of urban life. Everyone could 
use city bikes if only they wanted. 

Pforzheim city council is now consid- 
ering a pushbike experiment. Maybe 
this time it will work. You never know. 

Irene Bruner 

(DicZcii. Hamburg, 22 May 1VX7) 


(Phnlo; MBH ) 

This news came as a hard blow for 
Lufthansa executive Reinhardt Abra- 
ham, who was strongly in favour of the 
new airliner with its new engine and had 
ordered it. 

Competition has made its mark on 
prices too. Airlines can play manufac- 
turers off against each other to ensure 
rock-bottom prices. 

Profits soon plummet in these cir- 
cumstances. so the Airbus manufactur- 
ers have long sought alternative uses for 
their product: in the military sector, for 
instance. 

An in-house report commissioned by 
Messerschui ill- Boiko w-Blohnt and pu- 
blished in March lists a number of uses: 
from early warning via refuelling to fly- 
ing hospital aircraft. 

The German Federal government has 
so far strictly ruled out any use '»r itn* 
Airbus for military purposes, arguing 
that the Airbus consortium was an ex- 
clusively civilian undertaking. 

But a new note is now sounded. Heir 
Riedl said after the Cabinet had agreed 
to back the new Airbus models that the 
Airbus .might conceivably be put to mili- 
tary use as n trail sport plane. 

The manufacturers expect new opera- 
tional areas to be more successful than 
the savings they arc being urged to make. 

Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
Martin Hangcmmin has been part icu I al- 
ly insistent on German Airbus compan- 
ies cutting costs — but to little effect. 

The politicians have also failed in an- 
other respect. They urged leading Gor- 
man high-tech firms to join the Airbus 
project via a stake in Messerschmitt- 
Bolkow-Blolim. There have been no 
lakers yet. 

Aerospace coordinator Riedl, an as- 
sociate of Airbus executive Franz Josef 
Strauss, had to admit in Bonn that the 
government has made scant headway. 

Siemens, who already hold a 10-per- 
cent, stake in MBB, prefer to invest in 
more profitable projects. > 

BMW is unenthusiasiic about the 
commanding position enjoyed by Ba- 
varia, Hamburg and Bremen, at MBB. 
Daimler-Benz financial director Edzard 
Reuter frankly admits: “We have grown 
rich by not investing in loss-making op- 
erations.” 

So the outlook is gloomy where more 
Airbus backers are concerned, and the 
taxpayer will continue to have to shoul- 
der the burden. 

■ Herr Riedl may have called the Air- 
bus an identification symbol of a Eu- 
rope that is technologically on a par 
with the United States. It could also 
come- to stand for a never-ending suc- 
cession of government subsidies. 

Wolfgang GU/niann 

(Hannovcrschc Allgcmeinc. fi June 19X7) 
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Pleasure park of modern art 
is opened in Hamburg 

T: , 5 ; Arik Brauer, painter, sculptor and nr- 

J, cjiilecl, tells a fairytale in sculpture in 

, Giinther Brus designed the the six- 

• . .-V. '*■' ‘ sided “Delyrium," a booth with surreal- 

H amburg's pleasure park of modern * s, ' c dream-likc adventures done hy co- 
urt. Liu/ti Lima. wns ooened over hiurcd pencils. Set-designer Hubert Ar- 


11 art, Liijih Lima. w;is opened over 
Whir. sun. ft is made up of 33 "projects" 
that have heeii erected in Mourweiiie in 
the very centre of the city. 

The carousels turn. The ghost train 
and Ferris wheel attract the crowds. 
There are shooting galleries and shows, 
a hall of mirrors and 21 love barometer. 

Appetising smells come from the 
stalls. The goings-nn at Monrwcide are 
like a fair-ground, an amusement park. 

Responsible for it all is Andre Heller 
and he calls it "Luna Luna." recalling 
the Luna Park that existed in Hamburg 
before the war. 

Heller is a devil of a fellow, a man of 
dreams, a singer of invective, u mimer of 
the melancholy, a circus romantic, a 
pyrotechnic poet, an iinprcssario of val- 
uable hot-air artistic balloons. 

He said: "l recreate the dreams of my 
childhood." He is Austrian and he was 
educated by the Jesuits. His father was a 
candy manufacturer. 

He has kept his dreams of childhood 
in mind. With arms flaying he told how 
he came upon the idea or “Luna Luna." 

"After the war in utistcrc Vienna the 
Prater was destroyed, like a piece of 

H I iwrt-fwtfl-r 

was burnt down or destroyed. In the 
midst there was the Ferris wheel. It all 
seemed to me to promise a world of fan- 
tasy that was more worth struggling for 
than the so-called real world,” he said. 

Fifteen years ago he made his first 
proposals for a revival of the romantic 
amusement park idea. He asked why 
artists did not orgnnisc an amusement 
park when the annual fair idea is con- 
cerned with the extraordinary, the un- 
normal, that which tickles the fancy, 
that gives pleasure and excitement? 

Heller does not do things by half 
measures. It was soon clear 1 licit he had 
big ideas. It would be "a world exhibi- 
tion of the fantastic," n mobile work of 
total art of lasting value. 

He has travelled the world with this 
idea in his baggage. His unusual idea has 
pleased many, but not financiers. Hell- 
er. by his own admission, needs a suc- 
cess. hut he stubbornly goes on with his 
whim against all the unpleasantnesses of 
material existence. 

He found support for his Luna Lunu 
dream in a most unexpected quarter. 
Hamburg illustrated magazine Neue Re- 
vue. 

With a contract in his pocket, guaran- 
teeing him the 12 million he needs for 
Luna Luna, providing him with a 
chance to exploit his idea over the five 
years it will go on, he went looking for 
artists. 

He did not offer a lot of money (a 
lump payment of DM30,000 per con- 
tract) hut the chance to realise unusual 
projects. 

The first commitment came from his 
native Austria. Christian Ludwig Atter- 
see. painter, architect inventor and set- 
designer, provided a “ship swing with a 
landscape," a huge curtain surrounds 
tfie swing with a landscape and gives an 
idea of a very non- Hanseatic back- 
ground. 


Arik Brauer, painter, sculptor and ar- 
chitect. tells a fairytale in sculpture in 
his carousel. 

Giinther Brus designed the the six- 
sided “Delyrium," a booth with surreal- 
istic dream-like adventures done hy co- 
loured pencils. Set-designer Hubert Ar- 
atyin built a “changing chandler” whose 
peeps hows rellect the visitor as king, 
beggar, harlequin or mistress. 

Manfred Deix, who etches cartoons 
of the petty bourgeois, created the "Pa- 
lace of Winds" in which two characters 
who fart display their hare bottoms 
through holes in the wall. 

From the interior nf some trees 
Strauss waltzes can be heard, played by 
Herbert von Knrujnn and (he Berlin 
Philharmonic (with his approval) de- 
signed by David Hockney. 

But Austria is not the world. Heller 
went all over the art world for his Lunu 
Lima. He appealed to the stars of the 
modern art with charm and frankness 
when questions of fee were hrought up. 
The response was considerable. 

New Yorker Jean Michel Basquiat, a 
negro little known internationally, pro- 
vided a mini Ferris wheel that turns to 
original music by American jazz musi- 
cian Miles Davis. 

Pop-art master Roy Lichtenstein pro- 
vided the “Pavilion of the glass labyr- 
inth," a hali of mirrors for which the cull 
composer Philip Glass wrote the music 
that sounds as if it came from the 
■"S p tWfg.ff 111 

French satirist Roland Topor pro- 
vided the “Toporanui," an eight-sided 
hall of horrors with pccpshuws in which 
cicctricnily-driven figures play out 
scenes From the lower stratum of the 
conscience. 

Jim Whiting, London sculptor and in- 
ventor, provided the ‘'machine theatre," 
a computer-controlled scene of hell in 
which mechanical dolls act destruct- 
ively to the sound of crazy music. 

To make his who's-who of the mod- 
ern world complete Heller obtained 
from the Spanish grand master of sur- 
realism Salvador Dali a “Dali-Dom," a 
confusing dome construction, in which 
visitors can cast a defined shadow for 
the space of 30 seconds to music com- 
posed by Keith Jarrett. 

German avantgardist Rebecca Horn 
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Versatile Viennese Impresario Andrd 
the Luna Luna show In Hamburg. 

designed the “Love thermometer." An 
Dcco master Erte supplied a “Mysteri- 
um Caglinstro." which includes two 
characters from Heller’s magical thea- 
tre. The text is by Hans Magnus Enzcn- 
berger. 

Heller himself supplied n Wedding 
Pavilion. He said: “Everyone can marry 
anyone there, without nnv guarantees, 
but with a marriage certificate." He also 
created the cafe in his air-filled balloon 
creation “Dream Station." 

Salvador Dali provided the wall pain- 
tings for the Restaurant, designed hy 
Viennn architect Marko Ostcrtag. 

Heller has been able to attract 36 art- 
ists in all to his Lima Luna. He does not 
accept the criticism coming from many 
he has taken them in with 
low fees. He said that is wrong and 
small-minded. 

"Everyone knew what he was Idling 
himself in for. They have nil enjoyed 
contributing. It could hardly have been 
done any other way, for what we have 
built is huge and can be built up and re- 
built for 50 years to come. Such a thing 
is extremely expensive," he commented. 

It is not a fast-moving one-way ad- 
venture, but a dream with utility value. 

Heller's magnum opus has been 
created. Now he has to worry about the 
remuneration for the work. He said: "I 
would rather have gone to Paris or New 
York. Hamburg is no place for such an 
extraordinary event." 

There is concern about the weather 
as well. Torrential rain and cold hin- 
dered work on completion of Luna L 11 - 
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Ts de tlie Top orama, a 'school of night visions and bad dream*' by French 
satirist and set designer Roland Topor. /p . ° y re 011 

(Phot ns: P|Mcr Pcilsch) 


Heller In front of his 'Dream Station' t 

mi in the week before the opening on 1 
Juno. It closes on I 0 Inly. 

And it is not only the weather thii 
giving Heller headaches. Admire 
charges are a problem. DM 2 »/jcr^ 
son with no reductions. In \]waftcnm \ . 
two children will be admitted WA ‘ 
price of an adult. 

Heller confesses that he h*vr,fiv 
gressed against the amusement p&w 
fair-ground principle. “I have lakcife 
term to mean a place to which people 0 
all social levels conic out of curios® 
bringing with them a great deal of it® 
own fantasy. I have presented tht- 
there with art," he said. Is Luna /.»«« 
disappointment then? 

Heller's project cannot be eonipnie 
with an usual annual lair. There are ft 
highly expensive, huge roller coastci 
that give computer-controlled sen 1 
at ions of speed and looping the loop. 

There are no pink or bright grefl 
Mude-in-Hong-Kong teddy bears ad 
no try-your-luvk stalls or .shunting fid 
erics, no stalls selling drinks and Haw 
inn snacks, no beer tents. Thai couldpJ 
some visitors off, 

The professionals involved wilhft 
Hamburger Dom, the giant fair ink 
place three limes a year with a luraou 
of DM Id million, are not upset. Tfc 
say that Luna Luna lias nothing |p> 
with them. 

Heller likes to point out dial b' J 
Luna is “a mobile museum of citt** 
porary art.” Even that has stirr/?* 
hornets’ nest. ** 

Indignant defender of art accept 
art needs something like a fairground''’ 
bring it to people, but in a nieanintP 
w ay. 

I Idler counters this with. “What Ha" 
if it is not linked to the joy of '* v ' n - 
when it does mu give sustenance M’dtf 
ly life. You cannot do that when art' 
locked mvay in museums." 

He is supported in ibis by the direerte’ 
of Hamburg's An Gallery, of all P L ’°P 1( 
Werner Hofmann. He looked in lit*® 
lure and said: “Perhaps that is the n ,ir 
scum of the future." 

The Andy Warhol Memorial Pa v $^ 
shows clearly how close modern art^ 
the fair ground idea are. Warhol ui® 
prophesied that everyone would h*** 
mous once for 15 minutes. Luna Lu ri 
makes that possible. . 

Visitors can he photographed wilt 1 
Polaroid camera standing with Einstd- 
Monroe or Marlene Dietrich. 

Before Lima Luna goes off to 
countries, addicted to out-of-this-" 01 ^ 
pleasures, the Hamburg experience « J 
show whether Heller’s carousel of ^ 
Continued on page 11 
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Tucholsky 
death mask 
bequest 



A death mask has brought iwo wom- 
en together. One is 27, a housewife 
who lives in Passim. The other is 91). She 
was the mistress nf a famous man and 
lives a thousand kilometres away in a 
small village near Golhenburg in Swed- 
en. 

Until a few weeks ago neither had 
known each other. Now the old lady has 
sent to the young woman her keepsake 
of her former friend, the death mask of 
the writer and satirist Kurt Tucholsky 
who, at 45, totally depressed at the Nazi 
success, committed suicide in Decem- 
ber 1935. 

There are two other copies of the 
mask, one in the Academy for the Fine 
Arts in Berlin and the other in the Liter- 
aturmuscum in Marbach. 

Gertrude Meyer-Prenzlau has owned 
the mask for over 50 years. Museums 
and collectors have made approaches to 
her about it, but she never let it go. 

In December last year she read a 
newspaper article and decided that An- 
ja Rosmus-Wcnninger should have it. 
She has two children and has been 
awarded the Geschwister Scholl Prize 
by the City of Munich. 

She has collected a lot of material and 
written a lot about the National Social- 
ist past of Passau and has come under 
much criticism for what she has written. 

Her friends have said that she has 
knocked that to which she belongs and 
they have cut her dead. 

For six years she has striven to gel ad- 
mission to the civic and episcopal ar- 
chives. For weeks on end she has been 
gelling threatening plume culls, because 
she dared to dig into the city's past. 
There are not many who want to bring 
Hack the years between 1 v>33 and 1 945. 

Gertrude Prenzlnu said that “she and 
no other shall have the mask," accord- 
ing to Swedish journalist Ake Williams. 
In December last year he wrote an arti- 
cle about the difficulties Anja Rnsmus- 
Wenningcr had experienced in her at- 
tempts to dig into the past. 

This resulted in a pile of readers let- 
ters. Williams said: "People were indig- 
nant chat such n thing should happen." 

Gertrude Prenzlau was also indig- 
nant. Bui she would nut leave it at that. 
She said that Anja Rosmus had rung her 
up and said that Tucholsky would have 
stood by her were he still alive. Because 
of this she is being given the mask, as a 
token of esteem and moral support. 

Anja Rosmus was astounded at the 
offer. She said: “1 am no federal presi- 
dent or head of state to whom such a gift 
would be appropriate. 1 could not at 
first believe that a lady in Sweden read 
an article about me and decided to give 
to me, totally unknown to her, the 
mask " 

In the meantime Gertrude Meyer- 
Prenzlau’s plan has become more clear. 
The death mask will be handed over to 
Anja Rosmus by a representative of the 
city of Berlin. She can do with support 
for her situation and that of her children 
has become “just bearable.” but not nor- 


mal since officialdom look an inlcrcM in 
her. 

Anja Rosmus said: “Representatives 
of the church have already made pre- 
parations to show once more that I have 
lied and been careless in my research." 

Church newspapers in Allotting (a 
stronghold of the Catholic Church) and 
Passau have already questioned wheth- 
er her work oil the late of Passau Jews 
during the Third Reich was worth the 
Geschwister Scholl Prize. These pub- 
lications accuse her of not being careful 
enough and not having dune her re- 
search properly. 

These criticisms deal with minor de- 
tails and her critics can he answered hy 
the fact that secular and religious au- 
thorities have denied her access to doc- 
uments. 

Over the past six months Anja Ros- 
mus has felt badly handled hy the 
Bundespost, the postal service. She said: 
“Such n lot of my post goes missing that 
I just can't believe it is accidental. My 
letters get lost when they deal with the 
Jews in Passau. But abusive letters al- 
ways get delivered." 

Enquiries at the post office get no- 
where. She also has trouble with her 
telephone. You need to be patient when 
you call her. 

A telephone conversation is inter- 
rupted by a loud rattling, breaking off 
the connection for minutes on end. The 
crackling starts up again every two mi- 
nutes. 

Anja Rosmus said that the post office 
had not been able to find a fault, but she 
will not let things rest there. 

She complained to the post office ad- 
ministration and the petitions commit- 
tee of the Bavarian stale parliament that 
the interruptions cannot be of an accid- 
ental nature. 

She has die feeling iluu uhusive cull- 
ers have 110 trouble getting through to 
her and they have a clear line. 

She has stored most of her files else- 
where since she was threatened on the 
phone dial her house would be set on fire. 

Naturally she is now worried for the 
safety of the Tucholsky death mask. "I 
would very much like to keep it, but 


Frankfurt peace prize for 
philosopher Hans Jonas 



Tucholsky’s death mask 

<Phi ii n: Archives) 

whether I can accept the responsibility 
is another mutter." she said. 

But she does not intend to give the 
mask to a museum. “Frau Prenzlau was 
against that all her life, so 1 shall not do 
so," she said. 

Gertrude Prenzlau sent her a passage 
that Tucholsky wrote. “There is nothing 
more difficult and nothing that demands 
more character than to find yourself in 
opposition and to speak out loudly. No." 

Annette Ramelsberger 

(Nurnbcrger Nachrichlcn, 30 May 1987) 
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P hilosopher Flans Jonas has been 
awarded hy a jury of 1 1 women 
and u man this year's German Book- 
sellers Association Prize. 

Jonas, who is 85, will he handed the 
award and the DM25, 000 cheque that 
goes with it on 1 1 October in Frank- 
furt, not in the Paulskirchc, as is usual 
(the church is being renovated), but in 
the Frankfurt Schnuspielliaux. 

The selection of Hans Jonas is time- 
ly. There is nn book, before and after 
Chernobyl, that addresses itself effect- 
ively to the search for an ethical system 
in our technological civilisation than 
his Das I’nnzip Vcruntwomng. (This 
book has been available in a Suhrkamp 
paperback since 1984.) 

Hans Jonas was born in Monchen- 
gladbnch in 1903. He studied under 
Husserl and Heidegger, Bultmann and 
Hamiann. 

His companion at the time was 
Gunther Anders, a year older, the au- 
thor of Die Anriquiertheii ties Men- 
schen. 

He got his degree in 1923 with a the- 
sis on Gnosis, (Mystical knowledge). 

He had to leave Germany in 1933. 
Via Britain he went to Palestine where 
he found a leaching post at the Hebrew 
University. 

His mother was murdered in Ausch- 
witz in 1942. After the war he held 
teaching posts in Montreal, Ottawa 
and New York, but gnosis was the de- 
termining factor in his thought. 

He sought after knowledge as well as 
the unity in need, belief and knowl- 
edge. natural existence ami ethical du- 
ty. He sought gnosis in the past and the 
present. 

“Prometheus Chained, to whom sci- 
ence attributes unknown powers and 
to economics untiring effort, cries out 
for a system of ethics that, with volun- 
tary restraints, holds hack the powers 
of man from being a disaster,” lie wrote 
in the first sentence of Prinzip I’crant- 
wortung. 

After fifty years Jonas has again 
written in German. He decided to re- 
turn to his mother tongue not on sent i- 


Contlnued from page 10 

ern art has found new ways of giving a 
deeper and wider understanding of 
modern art and whether modern art can 
gain greater public attention. 

It would seem that Heller is indiffer- 
ent to the judgments made nn Luna Lu- 
na. The more vain he is about having set 
up the project the more pained he is by 
his critics and the more he remains the 
enfant terrible, the radical, the guy who 
goes on and does things that give him a 
kick. 

He admitted that when people did not 
like what he did it hurt him, but “What 
other people make of it is all the same to 
me. To say anything else would not be 
true." 

He does not accept the criticism that 
he has pulled off a great bluff, that he is 
a charlatan with a gigantic non-starter, 
lacking a concept, content and sense. 

He said: “The sense of my works are 
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Hans Jonas 
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menu! grounds but on a sober apprai- 
sal nf his later years. 

Fie sought "the quicker way" to exp- 
ress himself now that he is reaching 
■■the limits of life and there is a sense of 
urgency.” 

Hans Jonas is a thinker who does not 
slip past the apparently simple childish 
questions in thought such us: Why must 
things he as they are? and Why must 

pvupta V>v ns llicy aiuV 

He lias given his life to considering 
the implications of gnosis. He does not 
have to trouble fiiin.se If with cur rent nl- 
I'uirs for the s pee i a lists are no more 
clever than tile sparrows on the roof- 
tops ;tiul now scream at the top of their 
voices. 

Nature gets along without nian. Inn 
man cannot do wit hunt inn me, he said. 

Philosophy is simple and difficult, 
just as difficult to he tolerated in an in- 
tensil'ied .situation of irresponsible 
technology. 

It is not just ail hackneyed gesture 
t hiit Hans Jonas dedicated Das PntK.ip 
\'ertmt\vtnfung to his children. Ayalali. 
Jonathan and Gahricllc. lie dedicated 
it in essence to us all. 

ArniinJnhre 

(Ili'iiK'liis AllgcniL'ijic'i Si>nnidG*liliiil. 

I him hurt:. 7 June I l .»x7j 

in fact that their existence has made 
possible the existence of the impossi- 
ble.” 

He continued more sharply: “It is 
madness that crazy projects in arma- 
ments such ns Star Wars can be put into 
action. That gives reality to deadly fan- 
tasies." 

He said: “When my fantasies tnke on 
form. I am showing what is possible 
when you remain stubborn. Jt is worth- 
while to dream." 

He has one anxiety. He fears that Lima 
Luna will go the way of his “Circus Ron- 
calli,” with its nostaligic romanticism, 
creating a new wave, so that Luna Luna 
will be copied, but only superficially in- 
stead of being really understood. 

With sad eyes Heller said "fantasy- 
less" and suddenly that sounded like a 
swearword. Ham-Jiirgen Fink 

( Rhein metier McrL ur/Christ und Welt, 
Honn, 3 June 1 9H7j 
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Divorce becomes voguish for women 
over 40 seeking a new lifestyle 


E very iJiiul maniat-c in West Cier- 
maiiy bleaks up. ftl;irr hiuc advice ;is 
‘i result is a growth industry. There are 
now ahum •SlJii advice centres run h\ 
the chinches ami hundreds i>] psychnlu- 
have specialised in the subject. 

1 iiey have all emne across a new de- 
velopment: ii i.s ilit* increasing tendeiicv 
lor women to Mari separaiion prncoed- 
iniis ii.s v* inn as ilie youngest child lias 
left home. Bel ween 25 mill 3tl per ceui 
ol marriages ending in family couris 
have lasted more ill an 2u years. 

After years ol being wives and imnli- 
ers. they decide to opt for an uneeriain 
luture as i lie i r husbands look on help- 
less. 

Take the case of Haniielore B. Her 
youngest daughter came home one niglii 
from an Abinir parly anil announced 
that the parents of a dose friend had de- 
cided to end their marriage “because 
they don’t have anything more to sav to 
each other." 

When she heard this. Haniielore B. 
suddenly realised that after 2-1 years of 
marriage, she and her husband were in a 
similai situation. Apart fioin com ersu- 
lion about their two children, there was 
nothing. 

She and her husband. Klaus, some- 
times sleep together — without talking. 
For years they hud been parents. Now 
suddenly, the Iasi thing that held them 
together, their daughter, was about to 
leave t licit C ologne mi bin ban home to 


/Miter 0 taflt- 3 lnjttocr 


go and study in Berlin. What now? 
Klaus could not (or perhaps did not 
want to) see the huge vacuum that this 
would leave in l-laimelore’s existence. 

ou don’t know- how well off you are." 
lie said as he complained ahoui the 
stress in the office, ihe trouble at the 
club and the worries he had about re- 
pairing the house. What she wanted to 
siiy wasn’t important. 

A psychologist. Michael Motion, w ho 
is a marriage advice counsellor for the 
charily organisation, Cantus, says many 
men are crippled when it comes to their 
feelings. 

Cologne psychologist Erika Weiss- 
Weber says talking problems nut is 
made dil lieu It because many men have 
■v n mi tied silent for so long about prob- 
lems (lint the habit lias become en- 
trenched. 

Many women who have had a marri- 
age along fairly standard lines (lie takes 
care o I everything outside the home: she 
lot children, kitchen and domestic bliss) 
maintain, says one family court judge, 
maternal feelings for the husband. 

She decides inn to contest every pen- 
ny and wants only to get out ul an ar- 
langciiieiu that has become more ol a 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



'; P ct d ^' d "",:.H a T d i n "»"« in these new reference 

works. They .include details of air and water temperature Dreciniiaiion 

humidity, sunshine, physical sire* of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both forplannintjournevs 
ro distant countries and for scientific research. 

ne u res - f0r every coumry in the wor,d form a prerace to ihe 
es. The emphasis is on the country's naiural statistics, on climate, 
population, irade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 24 Nil 
Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.8o' 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.su- 
Europe/USSR. 240 PP .. DM 34 .su 
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tin iilicr-chi khen relationship than a 
partnership with her husband. 

In ihe I la 11 ne lore II. ease, daughter 
supports mother’s decision to leap into 
the financially difficult unknown but al- 
so into an independence which she 
hasn’t hail since the live year between 
first going out in work ami the birth of 
her first child. 

Ihe liushauil eaniiot hide his pain at 
what is happening. His reaction he lore 
the court was a mixture of dismay and 
confiding something. 

Afterwards, no one knows how Klaus 
B. came to grips with the divorce. The 
statistics provide something of an in- 
sight: there arc many panic reactions go 
as far even as murder: many unex- 
plained accidents are attributed to part- 
ner ship conflicts. Then there are the 
psychosomatic complaints such as aller- 
gies, asthma and stomach ulcers. 

Psychologist Eva Jneggi says this is 
no longer the era when people can auto- 
matically ask acquaintances they have 
not seen for some time how their wives 
or husbands tire. 

•ber tile past three veins, lamils 
eiuiri judge Siegfried WilTut/ki lias no- 
ticed an explosion in the divorce rate al- 
ter 2(J or 30 years of marriage. He has 
divorced more than I.OtMi couples. It is 
no longer the dangeimis "seven- yea 1 
itch. I he ninsi dangeioiis times ate al- 
ter two years and alter 2d years. 

Up to 3n per cent ol all'divoices now 
occur, among couples' between 40 aiul 
'hilt is among people with cum 11 up 
child ten and whose mu triages an- ie- 
LNir.lcd up to this point as stable. An ;i\ - 
eiiige sort ol uiiii 1 iai’e, say lawu-ts as 
the relationship bleaks up. soiiielinu-s 
hilling the husband like a boll ul light- 
ning. 

"I have no idea why she lias done it." 
complained nil mail shortly belnie the 
silver wedding anniversary. 

A 4 5 -year-old tax department em- 
ployee and lather of two nciirly-grown- 
up children said: “I have done every- 
thing for my family. I have hail no af- 
fairs. I've almost always provided mo- 
ney and I've always tried to consider my 
wile's wishes. We've never re all v had a 
row." Judge Willutzki says often 1 In- 
man's world breaks apart. 

When the divorce and separation 
laws were liberalised 1(1 years ago. the 
churches and conservatives warned of 
the consequences for housewives and 
mothers. The critics predicted kemm. 
of defenceless victims left llouiufciing 
in the wake uf untrue men taking oil 
with younger women. 

I here have been cases of that, of 
course. But it is mainly the women win, 
are abandoning the men. And uiosi into 
financial insecurity. After so long away 
from work, most have minimal chances 
Of a new start at work and about the 
same for a new marriage. 

Psychologist Weiss- Weber round at 
her sessions that the men do suffer. I lie 
women, who were the first to see that 
there were problems with the marriage, 
at first sympathise with their husbands 
There are many possible explanations 
or the phenomenon of this late deve- 
lopment uf events. One is that people 
between 40 and 5tl today “feel younger” 
than their age equivalents 20 years ago 
Their attitudes arc touched by confid- 
ence and Ihe wish to have u little more 
freedom. 


Iliey develop feelings of rco - 
linn alter the .significance of ' the fT" 
yeais with young children haver 
t«> he a yardstick of existence Th'*' 
ina position to look around. '' 

But the new phase is eliar’actcM, 
a vanillin and other features th a , 
pai 1 ol a long-stain ling marriiicc *' 
Of eoui.se t In-, o a.e problem 
emerge by the mere foci that a „ ' 
suddenly is disgoigcd intiiasiiumj,.' 
single-unit instead ol ilouhk-unkj' 
mg. an adjustment of valency with, 
only with a cerium rear rangin' 
langcnial lumlaiiii iilals be lumi*' 
equidistance with Hie hitherto L!. 
but now -depot ted noun. 

Symbiosis is the key phrase, hj,. 
state under which no sintile-uniu.' 
double-unit entity was permitted t' 
let. develop and perfect a singly 
personality. I his is cciiuiuiy wha. 
eliologisl l*va Jaeggi discovered. 

I lie classic housewile marria«; 
all the right prerequisites fortlmstf 
osis. ami as long as her children -- 
making their demands on her i-xiuc 
as a mother, this symbiosis 
but regarded as a limiting factor ct 
eioaeliing on lii-i own personality. 

I he com, tc 1 sailing lone on liijo;, 
ol constellation must be seen both 
jeetiselv ami suh|ecliwly ./» the iati\ 
iluelion o| an extei u.dlu«»nVmv«.\ Mil! 
eiu c sui h as a e.iicei 

Wciss-WVhci: * I lie woistikvaAA 
ol lose is o| the miii sou gel 

nianlie n«,sels | eaniiot list 


you. 

Mich .1 deelaiation. hall cnV'ii""' 
blaekmail. hall an admission ol |U'(m* 
enioiional peniny. does not 1 elate b'* 
lelationsliip betsseen ism people 'ini' 
same lev el. ( >0 the eoniuty it isaiL 
I. nation ol a lelationsliip like that f 
isvueit mother und child. 

\ I'ossei siiui'rle olieil cumics at il 
i-iid ol .1 loiij' lelationsliip. Iteliasiuim 
expel is make a coiiiparison with if 
si. in- ol pubeiis. ( h 1 * mioIi sshielitl 
glow ing-iip pel son i\ eniei mi 1 .1 prisv 
nt establishing Insm In 1 ideality. 

Noone can letilly s.is whelhei jI : 
sin'll a posse 1 siiugg.k- (hat .1 new k 
ginning is possible or whelhei it siiifl 
ilie start ol a process ot dissolute 
Marriage counsellors have long *air 
lisls. bin still the queues eiow. Sep.' 
lion 01 .1 new b. gin n me ' Both deni.' 
appheation «>t em ,.-\ and emixe In. 
break. Most people. p-veholoeiMs/i 
need a long time to .lem.ills eel A' 
selves oi,| ol .1 collapsed. kme-li'/rX' 
laiioiislnp. 

Uetss-Webei sav* allhnii/ •sf‘ vv ,** 
non is leg, tilled a' iiecatise. 
when people gn then ov. 11 way. :ir ‘ . 

hile end can be headed n|f. Rut 
w.iss; relationship., m uIikI, people ,r ’ 
lo live ililfri ends limn lornier gv®* - 
aiions, wheie sueh fi'iiiuii's Jo cinutii* 
puiioii. mile pe lit le nee (to this k« sl 
belongs riliii tauee lo hntliei 'Aitb mx' 
Huge ee it i head's and a pieference f 
keeping own iipailmi'iils) sliaruig 
in btitli the dtiuieslic and career 
all emitrihuie 10 die ulliniati fate 
relaiioiivhip. 

I'sychologisis and domestic f’ 81 ' 
judges both realise die emu 1111 msstrai 11, 
mi ideal inarri.ige makes upon man* 
people. Nesei in any era have 
been able lo look to, ward to sin'll al 1 *'. 1 
time as a married couple. 

In the good old days, death cut sh {l ; 
marriages much like divorces today 1 * 1 * 
in spite ot die increasing number «if a 
lapsed marriages, and die in* crea'i": 

number of t/c ftino arrangeinenls. nn* 

people still cannot resist getting marrio 
m least once in their life. 

Muritinnv Ouoi'i ’ 1 : 

< Ki ilnt r si uili- An /11 Ct a. il' in ' l< ‘ 
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■ FRONTIERS 

Oberammergau Passion Play 
gets delicate text changes 



W hen, ul the Last Supper. Jesus .said 
to his disciples that one of them 
would betray him. the Apostle Jude 
asked: “Lord, is ii I?" and Judas asked: 
“Master, is it 1?" 

At the Obcrummergaii Passion Play 
in IWtl Jude will ask, “Rabbi, is it 17" 
and Judas, in an underhanded manner, 
will ask, “Is it 1, Rabbi?” 

A text commission has finally made 
up its mind on alterations lo the form of 
address in the script. The commission 
included members from the Oberam- 
mergau district council, the local Ca- 
tholic priest and Protestant pastor, and 
tsvo or three local advisers, including 
Professor Pcsch, a New Testament ex- 
pert. 

The commission was charged with 
looking at the text used at the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play for generations. A 
few, but influential, visitors have 
claimed that this text by Joseph Alois 
Daisenberger was anti-semitic. 

In 1990 emphasis will be given to the 
fact that Jesus was a Jew by the frequent 
use of the word Rabbi. 

The commission rejected the idea 
that Jesus should be referred to exclus- 
ively as Rabbi. They argued that this 
would turn a form of address into a title. 

John, the third 10 question Jesus, will 
retain the old form of address: “Lord, 
who is it?" 

Pilate will add to his traditional ques- 
tion to Jesus, “Am I then a Jew?" u com- 
parison: “Am I then a Jesv like you?" 

Not only was Jesus a Jew' but also 
many citizens of Jerusalem, who were 
inspired hy him without wanting to fol- 
low hi in as n disciple. 

The commission has conceived a new 
scene for the Passion Play, performed 
every ten years in fulfilment of a vow 
made by the inhabitants of the Bavarian 
tosvn in 1633 during a visitation of the 
plague. The scene represents the argu- 
ment surrounding Jesus as an internal 
Jewish conflict in which some of his dis- 
ciples mention the duality of opinion 
among the people. 

The reason for the death sentence 
passed on Jesus, hung over him at his 


Continued from page 5 

jects. Other priorities are small and me- 
dium-sized firms and aid to Berlin. 

The German Marshall Plan Fund oF the 
United States was endowed by the Bonn 
government on the 25th anniversary of 
Marshall Aid. 

It funds research and study pro- 
grammes dealing with problems of mod- 
ern industrial society. It has so far re- 
ceived DMiOm a year from the ERP 
special fund, and Bonn has pledged 
DMIOm a year for a further 10 years. 

George Marshall, whose name the 
most far-reaching and significant econ- 
omic assistance programme in modern 
history bears, was awarded the Nobel 
peace prize for it. 

He shared the prize with Albert 
Schweitzer and is probably the first gen- 
eral to become a Nobel peace laureate. 

Werner Birkenmaier 

(StuitganerZeilung, ft June 1987) 


irucifixiinii. is simply “Blasphemer ul 
Gml." The traditional text in I erred that 
the Man of Nazareth had tu die. because 
he had mu honoured the Sabbath and 
luul not always obeyed the priests. 

The controversial discussions be- 
tween officials of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play and representatives from 
Jewish organisations about the text of 
the play have become so complicated 
that in certain instances ii lias become 
difficult to understand who wants what. 

Discussions with the archbishop's pa- 
lace arc strictly confidential. 

It has been leaked, however, that the 
parts of the Passion Play that are most 
controversial, do not involve Jesus, Ju- 
das or members of the Sanhedrim, but 
Pontius Pilate. 

It has been proposed that he and only 
he should be held responsible for 
Christ's crucifixion. Oberammergau of- 
ficials have not been able to find justifi- 
cation for making Pilate fully responsi- 
ble in the Scriptures. 

Without going into details Mayor 
Fend is. after putting much work into 
the matter, against versions of the Play 
that arc "against Chruch tradition and 
which have not been approved by cur- 
rent Church teaching." The Gospels re- 
main the basis for the Passion Play. 

Fend continued: “The character of 
the Passion Play as preaching the Chris- 
tian message must be preserved." 

For all that no character in the Pas- 
sion Piny enn he rc-drnwn mure lhun ihe 
representative of worldly power. At first 
Pontius Pilate refused to have Christ 
crucified, although he later assented. 

In the old version Pilate expresses 
himself unequivocally. He said: “I can- 
not believe that this Jesus has criminal 
ideas. 1 will not give way to the wishes of 
the Sanhedrim." 


U nlike the Protestant Church in 
West Germany, the Catholic 
Church Inis been reluctant to publish 
statistics about religious life in a more 
less secular society. 

Bui even rhe Catholics do not kid 
thcmseleves that West Germany is a 
Christian country except in only the 
most superficial interpretation of that 
term. Like the Protestants they regard 
the Federal Republic as a country for 
missionary work. 

Spiritual renewal, that must be their 
aim, can only rely on an ever-weakening 
faith. Recently Cardinal Wetter of Mu- 
nich remarked that even those who were 
closely linked to their church had very 
unclear ideas about the Christian faith. . 

According to statistics recently re- 
leased for 1985 there were in this coun- 
try 26.3 million Catholics and 25.3 mil- 
lion Protestants. 

But of baptised Catholics only 6.S 
million attended mass. Five years previ- 
ously it had been 7.8 million. 

There has been a drop of 3.5 million 
who attend Divine Service over the last 
15 years. Three-quarters of all Cathol- 
ics have only a very loose connction 
with the Church. 

The situation is slightly better in Ba- 
varia. In the bishopric of Regensburg 
37.6 per cent regularly attended mass. 
In Berlin, by comparison, it was only 
13.6 percent. 

Baptised Catholics always wanted 
their children baptised. But with the 



Last Supper at Oberammergau: a scene from the last production of the once- 
every-1 0-years Passion Play. (Piuiio; Sven sinmn 1 


Instead of that he will now say: “This 
Jesus does not seem to me to be a dang- 
erous man. 1 am still not convinced that 
he is guilty of a crime deserving of 
death." 

The bold statement: “He is without 
guilt," has been watered down to: “I find 
no guilt in him." 

Before a basin and water are brought 
in so that Pilate can demonstratively 
wash his hands of the affairs, lie no 
longer says wrathfully: “You force me to 
give into your pressures,” but lie says.al- 
most indifferently, lo the servants: 
“They will have their way.” 

Mayor Fend explained that the text 
would be altered “as little ns possible 
and as much as is necessary." 

It scums that the commission did not 
think it necessary to strike out the trick- 
iest passage. “His blood streams over us 
and our children.” 

The Oberammergau officials say that 
this is in St Matthew's Gospel. 

They say that if anyone construes 
from that a collective Jewish guilt that i.s 
simply a false reading of the Bible and 


the Oberammergau Passion Play is not 
responsible for that. 

There will he place found in the Pas- 
sion Play programme 10 interpret this 
pronouncement as the opinion of stupe, 
not all Jews. 

The proposal that Jesus should be re- 
ferred to by the Jewish name Jchoshua 
was rejected, as was the suggestion that 
Jesus should pray in Hebrew during the 
Last Supper, so as to make clear once 
more that he belonged to the Jews. 

The commission took the view that a 
prayer in Hebrew spoken by a local am- 
ateur actor would sound either comical 
or embarrassing. 

A proposal to revise the action of the 
Passion Play was also rejected, the 

proposal thru ii was not tl\o Sanhedrim 

that condemned Jesus to death but u 
small clique of traitors, who, contrary lo 
the genera! enthusiasm for the Man 
from Galilee wont along with the Ro- 
mans to have Jesus killed. 

11 ns win J-'inkenzciier 
(I milk tuner Allgcmcinc Zcimnu 
liir Dculscliliinil. 2 June I ‘IK 7} 


Not a Christian 
society — not 
by a long shot 

decline in the birth rate, even among 
Catholics, there has been a drop in the 
number of children baptised. 

The number of children who are not 
baptised, even from ordinary Catholic 
families, is almost five per cent higher 
than the percentage decline in the birth 
rate. 

Church marriages have reached the 
lowest level since the war, although the 
children born in the baby boom years 
are now coming of marriageable age. 

Even Catholics no longer think it ne- 
cessary lo get the Church's blessing on 
their marriage. 

The number withdrawing from the 
Church (and the payment of the Church 
lax) remained at the 75,000 level, which 
is not as high as in the Protestant 
Church, which lost 140,000 members in 
1 985. 

For the lime being there is no reason 
to believe that things will change in eith- 
er Church. 

But most Catholics request to have a 
Catholic burial. 

It is sobering for a Church that many 
enter life and leave it with the blessings 


of the Church, but the Church has little 
influence on people's lives. 

A religious organisation cumin 1 base 
itself on a “trimmed down" nucleus of 
believers. Thu Churches should spread 
the Gospel to alt and the Church's 
teaching should permeate the whole of 
life, 

Father Wilhelm Schiitzler, secretary 
of the West German Bishop's Confer- 
ence, sees the indifference to the Chris- 
tian Churches in the break down of tra- 
ditions, which has brought about a loss 
of morality in the Federal Republic. 

The understanding between society 
and Christian tradition has dissolved 
over the past 2U years. That makes it 
difficult for the Church 10 gel its mes- 
sage across. 

Nevertheless the Church must ttsk itself 
if it i.s itself not responsible, to some ext- 
ent, that Christian belief has lost its force. 

The Church possibly depends loo 
much on what can be organised, on in- 
itiative groups, work groups, on papers 
and explanations that provide every 
answer imaginable, which anyone can 
get from anywhere. 

Protestant surveys have shown that 
those interested in Christianity do not 
turn to HifChurch to find what will help 
them in life. 

They fail to find a specific Christian 
message. They seek the distinctive Word. 
But the Christian Word is no longer dis- 
tinctive. Eberhard Slant 

I'Siuugurter Zcitung. 22 May 1 W7j 




